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On Tuesday, the 2nd of July, the Fede- 
ral army under Pattetson again crossed the 
They were 
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Potomac at Williamsport. 
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and courage, skilfully availing thegnselyes 
of the shelter of close fences and, skirts of 
woods, and slowly retreating, firing deadly 
volleys as they fell back. The Morgan 
of Winchester, under Captain 
Avis, West Augusta Guard, of Staunton, 
Captain Waters, and Rockbridge Rifles, 
Captain Letcher, were, in the hottest of the 
fire, and sustained most of the Joss. ‘Cap- 
tain Pendleton, with, his men, served thei sir 


Guards, 


gun with great accuracy ahd effect, sweep- 
ing through the ranks of the enemy at 





about eiglitteen thousand strong. 
vance 
were nearly eight thousand in number. 


gna_d, under General Cadwallader, 


did not ex- 
He 
immediately seat nulice to General Jolin- 
ston of the enemy's approach, and directed 
Colonel Harper, with a battalion of his 
Sth Virgin 
alry, and one piece of artillery fr m Cap- 
tain Pendleton’s ‘bat’ ery, the whole not ex- 
ceeding 380° men, to recopnoitre, feeling 
the van of the assailants. The Federals 
came in sight near a place called Falling 
Waters, six miles east of Martinsburg. 
Before the main body came up, Stuart, ever 


Colonel Jaeckson’s command 
ceed four thousand five hundred men. 


inia régiment, part of Stuart’s cav- 


Vigilant, sent forward two companies of 


cavalry, under Captains Patrick and Hat- 
desty, made a dash upon the van guard, 
whick was advancing in three sections up 
the road, and after some sharp firing, threw 
them into disorder, and killed and captured 
many of their number; the main body 
how came up, at least five thousand strong, 
throwing out skirmishers, and endeavour- 
ing to flank’ ‘and surrotnd the small South- 
ern force. Colonel Harper and his men 
received the attack with great coolness 


Vor. XXXVII—5 


. 
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This brave officer was 
already gaining, fame ; he had_ received a 
military education, but on reaching man- 
hood had assumed the sacred office, and 
was an Episcopal clergyman when the 


every discharge. 


war called him to his country’s service. 
He was a fine artilleyist, and each time he 
sighted his. gun in this action, is said to 
have uttered a prayer—* May the Lord hate 
mercy on their souls, and may this kill a thou- 
sand of them.” He continued his fire, 
changing position, until his gun got out of 
order, and was brought. ‘safely to the rear. 
After inflicting severe. loss on the enemy, 
the Southerners retreated upon Colonel 
Jackson’s main body, advancing to rein- 
force them. In this sharp. encounter, 
which lasted fr m9 to '12 0’elock, the loss 
of the Confederates was two killed and 
teng wounded ; othe Federals» lost» at least 
eighty in killed and MnbainSec; besidés for- 
ty-five prisoners: a 

This severe check from so smalkha num- 
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a Winchester Republican, July Sth. 
Whig, July 8th, Examiner, July Sth 
Official Reper ‘Gen. Johnston, “oT. 
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ber did not much inspirit the invaders. 
Though General Patterson telegraphed to 
Washington that his force “ had routed and 
put to flight ten thousand of the rebels,” a 
the facts came aut, and the telegraph 
th ongh Louisville stated that the Federals 
had “evidently nothing encouraging to 
communicate.” On the Srd of July iheir 
army entered Martinsburg without opposi- 
tion, and encamped in the town and its 
environs. 


On hearing of the’ invasion, General 
Johnston immediately advanced with his 
army from Winchester, and uniting with 
him Cofonel Jackson’s command, reached 
Darksville, six miles from Martinsburg, 
where he selected his battle ground, and 
awaited the enemy’s approach. With 
numbers less by six thousand than the 
Federals, he would have acted rashly had 
he attacked them in Martinsburg, where 
solid buildings, walls of masonry and arti- 
ficial defences protected them, and where 
a battle would probably have destroyed a 
Virginia town. All reasonable expecta 
tion required the invader to advance. 
With sccuts thrown out, and cavalry in 
front, and his army ready for line of battle 
jn twenty minutes, Johnston remained four 
days, offering a combat, But General Pat- 
terson did not advance. Finding that snch 
was not his intention, his sagacious adver- 
sary withdrew to Winchester with his 
army. Here he threw up entrenchments. 
Major Whiting planned defensive works, 
ahd mounted heavy guns, some on navy 
carriages. More than two thousand mili- 
tia from the neighbouring counties, under 
General Carson, were called out and man- 
ned these fortifications.6 Stuart, with his 
cavalry, continued to observe every move- 
1 ent of the enemy. 


Meanwhile, on the line of the Potomac, 


above and below Winchester, _nteresting, 


conflicts oceurred. When the Fedgrals 
left Romney, Colonel Hill, with his com- 
mand, was withdrawn, and the defence of 
this region was committed to Colonel 
Angus McDonald, with @ small body of in- 





a Baltimore Sun, in Dispatch July 9th. 
b Gen. Johnston’s official Rep., 101. 





fantry and cavalry volunteers, and with 
authority to call out the 
needed. 


militia when 


In McDonald's corps was a fine cavalry 
company, commanded by Turner Ashby, 
in which his brother, Richard Ashby, was 
an officer. These brothers wére from Fau. 
quier county, and were already known for 
their chivalrous courage and patriotism. 
They were splendid riders, sitting and 
managing their horses with such address, 
that man and horse seemed but one. They 
were not large men, but lithe, graceful, 
and vigorous, Turner Ashby had a dark, 
glittering eye, black beard, chiselled fea- 
tures, and quiet manners. When danger 
came he was first in the charge, and last 
in the retreat. His voice was singularly 
clear and musical, and when, with drawn 
sabre and his horse’s head turned to the 
foe, he uttered his battle cry, “Follow me, 
men!”’ the sound thrilled with electric 
power through their nerves, and they fol- 
lowed him, even to the death. 


On Thursday, the 29th of June, these 
brothers left their camp, six miles from 
Romney, on a scouting expedition. Turner 
Ashby, with eleven men, approached the 
Potomac. Richard, with nineteen, skirted 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road. Dividing his force, he proceeded 
with seven men up the road, deceived by 
a traitor, who promised to guide him toa 
spot where lhe could capture part of the 
enemy. Suddenly a body of fifty Federal 
cavalry appeared from ambush, and rush- 
ed on them. No line of retreat was oren 
except-a deep cut for the rail road, Down 
this, Richard Ashby, and his brave men 
rode, halting often and firing at the foe, 
who kept at a respectful distance. He 


wo.ll probably have made good his re- 


treat, but in seeking to wheel and front 
their pursuers, himself, and five of his 
men, were thrown into an open culvert, or 
“cow-pit,” across the track. Seeing the 
accident, the enemy galloped on them. 
Some of his men escaped, but their gal- 
lant leader, after cutting down one with 
his sabre, and striking another senseless 
with the butt of his pistol, was overpow- 
ered, and fell to the ground with four sa- 
bre euts on his head and forehead. While 
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thus helpless, one of the cowardly assail- | 


ants asked if he was a Unionist. The dy- 
ing soldier gasped “ no—a Secessionist,” and 
instantly a bayonet was plunged through 
his breast! a 

In the meantime, Turner Ashby came 
up, and ignorant of his brother’s fate, uni- 
ted the twelve with his command, and 
pashed up towards Kelley’s Island, where 
at least seventy of the enemy were con- 
cealed in the brushwood and undergrowth, 
beyond a large culvert on the rail road. 
Pressing through the culvert at the head 
of his men, they received a volley which 
wounded two of their number, and brought 
down several horses, among them the no- 
ble black steed on which Ashby rode. 
The fire of the enemy was returmed, and 
with quiek presence of mind, Ashby 
shouted, “Bring up your reserves—dismount, 
boys, and at them with your bowie knives.” 
Hearing this command, the Federals broke 
from their concealment, and fled, followed 
by a shower of pistol and carbine bullets. 
The reserves were fifteen miles off! 

In these fights the Southern loss was 
two killed, and three wounded. The ene- 
my lost eighteen killed, nine wounded, ten 
horses and a number of pistols and Minie 
tifles. Richard Ashby was found and ten- 
derly carried to the camp, where he died 
the next day. On the field, Turner Ashby, 
sad with fears for his brother, approached 
his horse who had been shot entirely 
through with a rifle ball. When he came 
up, the affectionate animal recognized him, 
and raising his head, uttered a feeble cry, 
Tears gushed from Ashby’s eyes. But the 
moment of manly weakness passed away. 
From this conflict and from the time ef his 
brother’s death, it was noticed that he was 
even more than ever devoted to his coun- 
try’s cause, more reckless of his own life, 
and more terrible in his onslangits upon 
the enemy. b 

On the lines from Manassas to Alexan- 
dria and Washington, the adverse forces 





@ Account by J. B,, a Chaplain, Whig, 
July 8th. 


b Winchester Republican, in Dispatch 


July Sh. J.B, a Chaplain, in Whig, 
July 8th, 





gradually approached each, other. On 
Sunday, the 16th June, the Federals seut 2 
train of carsas far as Vienna Station, fif- 
teen miles from Alexandria, with a small 
armed force. On their return in the even- 
ing, a straggling shot was fired into them; 
in consequence of which, at a station nearer 
to Alexandria, they were heard to declare, 
that they would come up the next day with 
a force sufficient to “ clear outall the rebels 
in the neighbourhood,” Col. Gregg, of 
South Carolina, with. about six hundred 
men from his regiment, two guns from 
Capt. Delaware Kemper’s battery, and two 
companies of cavalry, one from Chester- 
field, under Ball, and one from Bedford, 
under Terry, had left their camp on the 
16th, upon a reconnoitering tour. They 
speut Sunday night at Dranesville, and 
after an extended reconnoissance, were re- 
turning on Monday the 17th, when, having 
passed about eight hundred yards beyond 
Vienna Station, they heard the whistle of 
an approaching train. They had been in- 
formed of the threats of the enemy the 
day before, and Col. Gregg instantly ordered 
them, in’ double quick, back to Vienna, 
Kemper’s guns. first reached the spot, and 
were well planted, so as to command a 
long reach of the railroad, emerging from 
adeep cut. The :nfantry and cavalry came 
up soon after, and were posted on the edge 
of the woods, 


Hardly was Kemper in position before a 
train of cars, pushed by a locomotive be- 
hind, came into view from the cut. One 
was a passenger car, but most were flats, 
without sides or roof, They held some 
three hundred men, from the First Ohio 
regiment, and were commanded by Brig. 
General Robert C. Schenck, in person, who 
sat with Col. McCook in the passenger car. 
They had left Alexandria with nearly 700 
men, but had distributed strong picket 
guards by the way. Their excursion was 
the first attempt, known in history, to in- 
vace a hostile country, and make an actual 
assault from a railroad train, and the result 
was somewhat discouraging to such enter- 
prizes. A mile from Vienna, a man on 
the side of the track stopped them, and 
earnestly warned them not -.to go on, say- 
ing, ‘they were dead men if they did, for 
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a battery and strong force of the enemy 
were eahead;”’a the officer to whom he 
spoke reflected for a moment with his | 
hand to his head, and then made a signal 
to the engineer to proceed. 

As they swept round the curve from the 
éut, their flashing bayonets revealed their 
hostile character ‘and intent. Kemper 
‘waited only for a good range, and then} 
‘opened upon them with frightful accuracy, | 
sending round shot, shells, atid’ grape, 
driving through them. The locomotive 
was struck by a ball, which threatened 
to disable it. The engineer hastily disen- 
gaged his eagine from the train and put 
back for Alexandria, under all steam. 
Thus left to their fate, with ranks shat- 
tered by rapid discharges, their wounded 
‘and dead falling upon the flats or the 
ground beneath, the Federals conld hardly 
have been expected to stand. Braver men 
would have given way. They Ié¢aped 
down from the cars, and hastily gathering 
as many of their killed and wounded as 
they could, took to the woods. The South- 
ern infantry and cavalry fired on and pur- 
sued them until their rapid fight baffled 
all attempts to overtake them. A few 
fired some disordered shots, and attempted 
a more regular retreat, but the greater 
number fled so precipitately that they ran 
not merely through, but over the bushes and 
saplings, leaving parts of their garments 
hangiag upon them. _ In this luckless en- 
counter, the Federals left eight dead on 
the field, and carried off nine dead and 
about thirty wounded; they also lost a 
number of muskets, and nearly all their 
haversacks and blankets. ¢ 

On the Sth of July, a skirmish occurred. 
near Newport's News, unimportant, save 
that it resulted in the death of two South- 
erners, one of them a gallant and much 
loved officer, Col. Dreux, of Louisiana. 

On every theatre of war the mionth of 
July saw contending armies drawing 








a Alexandria aecount.. 
21. 

b Account to Author, from Alex 
Marshall, Esq. 

cCompare Schenck’s Official Report. 
Examiner, June 21, 24. Dispatch, 19, 21, 
24. 
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nearer together,“and finally engaging in 


the shock of battle. Our narrative riew 


deads us to the scenes of a mountain cam 


paign. 


. CHAPTER V. 

North-Western AN int rae oF 

*  tion—Staves—Early Sertléts—Classe fof 
Residents at the Opening of the War 
—Advance of Gen, McClellan—Federal 
Force Driven from New Creek Depot— 
Randolph County—Physical Features— 
General Robert S. Garnett—His Previ- 
ous Life—Appointed to Command €on- 
federate Army in the Mountains of Vir- 
ginia—Arrives at .Huttonsville-—-Cheat 
Mountain Pass—Laurel Hill—St. George 
Pass—Col. Heck Fortifies Rich Moun- 
tain—His Attack on the Federals at 
Beckhannon—Federal General Rose- 
crans—Skirmish at: Mid#Mle Fork: Bridge 
—Col. John Pegrata takes Command at 
Camp Garnett, on Rich Mountain— 
Hart's House—Reinforcements under 
Cols. Scott’ and Johnson—Rosecrans 
Ascends the Mountain on Pegram’s Left 
Flank—Guided by a Traitor—Confeder- 
ate Force at Hart’s House—Battle of 
Rich Mountain—Disparity of Foree— 
Desperate Fighting—Capt. De Lagnel— 
Irving—Curry—-Skipwith—--Higginboth- 
am—-Lieut, Statham—-Boyd—-Confederates 
Forced to Retreat—McClellan’s Misap- 
prehension—Col. Pegram’s Effort to Re- 
cover the Hill—Capt. Anderson—Major 
Tylers Successful Retreat—Dangers of 
the Mountain—Pegram’s March to Join 
General Garnett—Dilficulties—-Distresses 
—Starvation Threatened—Council of 
War—Surrender to McClellan—UColonel 
Scott’s Movements-—Obeys Ord#rs--Saves 
the Stores at Beverly—Retreats Across 
Greenbrier Mountain—Gen. Garnett’s 
Command-—-Bloody Skirmishing—-He 
Learns that Pegram’s Left Fiank has 
been Turned—Attempts to Reinforce 
Him—Roads Blocked—Garnett Retreats 
through the Gap to St. George—Federals 
Pursue—Battle of Corrick’s Ford—Death 
of..Gen, Garnett—Georgians Cut-Ofi— 
Sufferings—Confederate Army Reaches 
Monterey in Safety—McClellan’s Tele- 
grams—Exultation of the North—Pede- 
rn! Congress Assembles—Lincoln’s-Mes- 
sage—Asks for Men and Money—North- 
ern Finances—-Customs—-Taxes—-Un- 
sound Basis of Credit—Appropriations 
—Advance of McDowell's Army Urged 
—He Prepares to Advance —Confederate 
Preparations to Meet Him—Johnston 
Joins Beauregard—-Northern ‘Army 
Marches upon Manassas--Confitlence 
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of the North—Vauats of Northern Jour- 
_nals—The Eve of Battle. 

The North-Western section of Virginia, 
early in the war, became very important to 
both belligerents. It embraced an area of 
thirty thousand square miles, holding a 
population of two hundred and sixty-fottr 
thousand whites, and six thousand six, 
hundred slaves.a The part beyond the 
Western ridges of the Alleghany moun- 
‘tains contained much fertile land, and 
pastures supporting thousands of fat cattle, 
and abounded in coal aad iron in course 
of development. The white settlement of 
this region had commenced one hundred 
years before, in 1761,*when four soldiers, 
William Childers, Johu and Samuel Prin- 
gle, and Joseph Linsey, deserted from Fort 


These. hardy pioneers were soon fol- 
lowed by other settlers, and. after many 
years of bloody contest ‘with the wolves, 
panthers, catamounts and Indians, the 
Anglo-Saxon rule. was firmly established, 
and the region began to smile with the 
blended lights of magnificent nature and 
successful art. At the time of the rupwre 
between the North. and the South, the 
white people of this section might be con- 
sidered as divided into three “classes: 
First, Northern men, who had very 
recently settled in the country ; these came 
chiefly from Ohio and Pennsylvania,. 
though many .were from New England, 
having migrated under a formal scheme 
of colonizing for abolition ‘purposes, inau- 
gurated by one Eli Thayer, of Boston. Men 





Pitt, in Pennsylvania, ard took refuge in| 


the forests bordering the Yohogany, Two 
of them were apprehended, but the two 


of this class were, almost without excep- 
tion, opposed to the Southern movement, 
and were among the most treachérous and 





Pringles penetrated, deeper and deeper 
into the wilds of Virginia, until they 
reached the west fork of Tygart’s Valley 
river, now known as the Buckhannon, in 
the present county of Barbour. Here they 
scooped out their habitation in a huge 
sycamore tree, the stamp of which is yet 
to be seen, and with thei? rifles got abund- 
ant food from the buffalo, elk and deer, 
which gambolled around them in primi- 
tive innocence. Yet their state was far 
from being comfortable. They were ‘with- 
out salt or vegetables; their powder was 
daily diminishing, and at night the wild 
screams of the panther, and the dismal 
howls of the wolf, were almost incessant ; 
they were also néar the hunting grounds 
of savages, whose tomahawks and knives 
were often before their imaginations. 
Nevertheless, they remained vintil only two 
loads of powder were left. John then de- 
parted for the nearest trading post on the 
Shenandoah, fixing a time for his return; 
Samuel stayed by their sycamore home: 
he fired on@load at a buck, and missed: 
Starvation threatened, but happily his last 
load brought down a fine buffalo, on which 
he fed until his brother returned. b 


“4 





‘a Auditor’s Report, 1861, Doc. No. 5, 


page 105. 


§ Withers’ Border Warfare, © $991. 


Howe’s Hist. Collec., 187. 


virulent foes that the South had to contend 
Peery Second, Men who, though of 
Northern origin, had long been settled with 
their families—had acquired property— 
often held slaves, and had caught some of 
the sympathies of Virginia. These men, 
although generally lovers of the Union, 
were not untrue to their State, and sought, 
as far as possible, a position of neutrality. 
Third, Men who had come themselves, or 
whose ancestors had come, from the east- 
ern parts of the State. These were, asa 
cjass, a brave and patriotic body, devoted 
to the South, and ready to seal their devo- 
tion by as patient and resolute endurance 
of the persecutions and outrages inflicted 
by their enemies, as any people have ever 
shown. 


We haye seen that these divisions of 
sentiment and interest were eagerly seized 
upon, by the leading traitors of this region, 
seconded by Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet. 
The political fraud attempted by them has 
been narrated. The military movements 
by which the Federal Government in- 
tended not only to secure the North-West, 
bat to use this region as. a base from which 
t@ project. columns of invasion into the 
peaceful Valley of Virginia, and the rich 
counties of the South-West, must now en- 
gage our attention. 

‘on 





‘The army under McClellan was to be 
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used for this purpose. Its advanced regi- 
ments had already penetrated far in upon 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; 
had driven Porterfield, with his small 
force, from Philippa; had oceupied that 
town and Grafton, and bad pushed for- 
ward, by county roads, from Wheeling and 
the Ohio Riverto Buckhannon, in Upshur 
country, a town on the river of the same 
name, situated about eighteen miles South 
of Philippa and twenty-five miles West of 
Beverly. 


On the line of the railroad they were 
not permitted to advance without oppo- 
sition. Learning that a force, éstimated 
at about three hundred, were at New Creek 
Depot, a point eighteen miles West of 
Cumberland, and about twelve by ‘direct 
route from Romney, Col. A. P. Hill, com- 
manding the Confederate Brigade there, 
directed Col. John C. Vaughan, of the 3rd 
Tennessee regiment, to take two companies 
from his own and two from the 13th Vir- 
ginia, and endeavor to dislodge the enemy. 
Col. Vaughan promptly started with the 
four companies, the Tennesseeans under 
Capts. Lilliards and Mathas, and the Vir- 
ginians under Capts. Crittenden and White. 
A cautious reconnoissance discovered the 
enemy strongly posted on the North bank 
of the Potomac with two pieces of artil- 
lery in position. At 5 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, the 15th of June, the attack was 
made. The Confederates rushed through 
the river, up to their waists, in perfect 
order, but with great enthusiasm, firing as 
they advanced. The Federals broke and 
fled, firing a few tandom shots; their artil- 
lery was captured, and was found loaded, 
but spiked ; their flag was also taken, with 
other property abandoned in the’ fight. 
Several were seen to fall, but were carried 
off by their comrades; the Southerners had 
but one man ‘slightly wounded.a The 
railroad bridge, at the point, was burned, 
and the troops returned in safety. This 
affair checked the advance of the enemy 
on the line of the Potomac, but probably 
hastened their attack in the mountain 
region. . 


t 





a Official Reports; Colonels Hill and 
Vaughan. Whig, June 241 \ 





The county of Randolph, which was soon 
to be thearena of conflict, was forined from 
Harrison in 1787, and was part of the 
great district of mountain, plain and valley 
formerly known as West Augusta. It lies 
immediately west of that towering ridge of 
Alleganies which separates the Valley from 
Northwestern Virginia. At the point of ap- 
proach, therefore, which McClellan must 
select, this county held the key to the Val- 
ley, there being but two practicable doors 
of access, the one througl the pass of Cheat 
Mountain, and the gap behind it through 
that part of the Allegany called Greenbrier 
Mountain, and the other about twenty miles 
further South through a gap leading to Han- 
tersville, in Pocahontas county, Beyond 
the chief range of the Alleghany and near- 
ly parallel with it, Randolph is cut by a se- 
ries of lofty mountain ridges known as the 
Laurel, Rich, Cheat, Shaver’s and Middle 
Mountains, which fill more than half of the 
county and leave a belt of table or plain 


lands hardly ten miles broad in its western 
border, 


The mountains were covered to their 
very summits witha thick growth chiefly of 
laurel and pine, interspersed with the ma- 
jestic chestnut &nd oak; huge rocks and 
boulders julted out from their sides; preci- 
pices broke their contour ; loose stones and 
sliding earth made the footing unsteady and 
the ascent dangerous. Mountain streams 
of transparent clearness ran through the ra- 
vines, and, uniting flowed away, directed 
by the course of the ridges, until they fell 
into the “Tygart’s Valley and Cheat river, 
and ran northward and westward to find 
their way at last, into the Ohio. The roads 
were very narrow and rough, winding 
along the edges of chasms, through rugged 
valleys, over mountain tops, and across the 
beds of streams and rivers; often, after 
heavy rains, they were so deep in mud as 
to be impassable for artillery and baggage 
wagons; even the turnpike leading through 
Beverly, the county seat, down the gorge 
between the Rich and Cheat mountains, 
was in some places so bad as to require a 
team of six horses to haul a wagon with as 
many barrels of flour. Through the spring 
and summer months, rain in, all this region 
was abundant, even to floods; the clouds 
gathered around the mountain topsand, 
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broken upon their ridges, descended in 
streams which saturated the forest cover, 
deluged the few open fields, and converted 
the road-beds into a mixture of mud and 
clay, through which, progress. either by man 
or horse, was almost impaevible. 


Yet with all their raggedness there was 
one peculiarity of these mountain ranges, 
which was known only to the most expe- 
rienced woodsmen and hunters freqnenting 
them, and ignorance of which deeply af- 
fected the fortunes of the coming military 
campaign. - Though impracticable for ar- 
tillery and cavalry, the ridges could be pen- 
etrated and traversed at nearly any point 
desired, by light armed infantry. Strong 
and active men,'aided by axes, could creep 
through the forests, clamber up the preei- 
pices, pierce the laurel groves, and reaclhi 
advantageous positions for attack, defence, 
advance or retreat, as the occasion requir- 
ed, This fact was soon ascertained by the 
severe experience of both the contending 
armies. 


Governor Letcher and his advisory coun- 
cil were very anxious to maintain the 
Southern authority in Northwestern Vir- 
ginia, and not only to keep back the invaders 
from the Valley, but if possible, to drive 
them from the region they had already ae- 
cupied. General Lee cordially united in 
this wish, and when che Confederate Mili- 
tary Department assumed control, it adopt- 
ed the same view. The difficulty was, 
while’ pressed at other points by a great 
preponderance of force, to send forward to 
this mountain region sufficient men, arms 
and commtissary stores, to meet successful- 
ly the heavy column which the ‘enemy 
were bringing upon it. The passes into the 
Valley were too important to be left unde- 
fended.“ Had the full strength of the 
enemy been known, it is probable that no 
attempt would have been mate to do more 
than entrench” and hold these passes 
threngh Cheat and Greenbrier mountains, 
which were of such natural strength, that 
it has been said by one familiar with the 
region, ‘fan army might be annihilated 
without gunpowder, by rolling rocks down 
upon it,” and where without exaggeration, 
it was certain that five thousand resolute 
men might have stopped twenty thousand 
for an indefinite time. 


For the command of the Confederate 
army to operate jn this mountain region, 
Brigadier-General Robert Selden Garnett, 
was selected. He was born in Essex coun- 
ty, Virginia, in 1819, graduated atthe West 
Point Military Academy, the IstJuly 1841, 
and entered the service as brevet Second 
Lieutenant of the 4th artillery. He was 
for a time assistant Professor of Tactics, 
and George B. McClellan was his pupil. 
He was aid-de-cantp to Gen. Wool, at Troy, 
upon the opening of the Mexican war, and 
by his own request was sent with the first 
troops for the scene, took part in the bat- 
tles of Resaca de la Palma, Palo Alto, and 
Monterey, and was promoted for gallant 


‘}and meritorious conduct in the bloody day 


of Buena Vista; His qualities as a man 
anda soldier attracted high esteem, and on 
his return, he was presented with a beauti- 
ful horse and accoutrements by citizens of 
Natchez, and a very handsome silver- 
mounted sword, by his friends in New York 
city. General Taylor had great confidence 
in him, and sent him with T. Butler King, 
to California, on business connected with 
her admission tothe Union. While there, 
he des'gned the seal of the new State, and 
his sketch was adopted with a slight alter- 
ation, by her Legislature... He was after- 
wards engaged in removing the Indians frem 
Florida to their termtory westof the Miss- 
issippi. His disposition and accomplish- 
ments induced his appointment as comman- 
dant of cadets at West.Point,in which of- 
fice he served two, years, and competent 
observers have. said that the conduct and 
discipline ofthe academy were never better 
than during thistime. In 1856, Maj, Garnett 
was sentto Washington Territory with 400 
troops of Col. Wright’s command, and ren- 
dered important services in subduing to sub- 
mission and peace, the hostile Indians of 
that region, After his return, being great- 
ly depressed by the death of his wife, he 
obtained leave, of absence and permission 
to visit Europe, While there, he learned 
of the opening. scenes.in the revolution 
which dissolved the Union. With singu- 
lar prescience he wrote home to his friends, 
predicting “that it would be a most san- 
guinary-war, and that few who participated 
in it, would survive it;.” yet he signified 
his intention to resign and offer his services 
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to his "State, as soon as she required ‘hem.a 
Rewthing ftom Europe, he reached Virginia 
in’ March 1861, and when she seceded, he 
resigned. His services were gladly accept- 
‘ed, and he was appointed Adjutant-General 
of the State forces.. His labors in organizing 
and preparing her armies for tae field 
Were ‘incessant and were so highly valued, 
that General Lee with reluctance, decided 
that lie ought to leave them, for field duty. 
Geveral Garnett accepted the critical and 
dangerous command offered to him, but, 
with the express condition that ten thous- 
and men should be put under his control, 
With this haumber, he believed he could 
accomplish all that was expected of him. 
There can Be no doubt that his military su- 
periors intended he should have this num- 
ber, but their plans were disturbed by the 
slow recruiting in’ that région on which 
they depended, and thé rapid ‘movements 
of the enemy. 

After the rout of Col. Porterfield’s’ cém- 
mand at Philippa; he fell back to Beverly, 
anc thén to Huttonsville, ten milés farther 
Sonth. Here fis s¢attered ‘forces were col- 
fected; they were chiefly armed with 
* flint-fock” "muskets, ‘and being without 
eartridge-boxes, carried their cartridges in 
their pockets, where the drenching rains to 
whicgthe mien were exposed, soon made 
their powder Werthless.6 Théir reverse 
had acted very° unhappily on the Southern 
cause iti the Northwest. Traitors were ex- 
ultant—nentral mén ‘grew colder—pat- 
riots were® profoundly discouraged. Col. 
Héck, from Staunton, “hastened forward 
supplies and cartridges, and on the 7th of 
June started with an artillery company and 
four brass six-potnders, afterwards organ- 
ized and known as the Lee Battery, Capt. 
Anderson, one company of cavalry, and 
three of infantry. Having been ordered 
By the Governor to call’ out the militia of 
Peridleton, Highland.” Bath, Pocahéntas, 
Randolph and Barbowr counties, and use 
them as might be deemed best, he required 
and readily obtained one hundred men from 





a lam indebted to Gen. Garnett’s fami- 
ly, and especially to his brother, A. S. Gar- 
uett, Esq., and to Dr. C. L. ‘Garnett for 
MSS. relating’ to his life and services. 


6 Capt. John T. Cowan's MS. narrative, 
to author. 
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each of those counties, knowing that vol- 
unteers thus secured, would be of more 
service than ordinary mititia.c With all 
the force thus obtained, he reached Porter- 
field’s headquarters, at Huttonsville, on the 
15th of June, and found that Gen. Garnett 
had .arrived the day before, and assumed 
the command. 

The work of organizing the separate 
companies into regiments was 
commeneed, 


instantly 
Reinforcements came. for- 
ward from Richmond and the .South, by 
Lyuchburg, traveling by railroad to Staun- 
ton, and, thence marching through the val- 
ley and mountain roads. Finding his com- 
mand would soon reach about four thous- 
and five hundred in number, Gen. Garnett 
determined to advance. 

To this he was urged by many consid- 
erations, among which the strongest were 
his earnest wishes to encourage the patriots 
of the trans-Alleghany region—to remove 
the depression, caused by Porterfield’s. re- 
treat—to give assurance to the loyal that 
they were not to be deserted, and to be in 
position to strike a blow at the enemy 
whenever a flt opportunity offered. Meith- 
er was his d To have 
stopped at the Cheat Mountain Pass would 


’ f 
have been hardly looked on as an occupa- 


ecision imprudent. 


tion of the country, and would not have 


much encouraged -the Southern feeling 


among its people. He determined, there- 
fore, to push forward to the Laurel Moun- 


tain Pass 


ss, sixteen miles north of Beverly, 
and about ten from Philippa. This ‘posi- 
tion was naturally strong, and with, en- 
trenchments he believed it could be made 
almost impregnable. Buthis nilitary skill 
at once taught him that it would be unten- 
able unless he could be secure against an 


Bev- 


erly was to be his depot for commissary 


approach of the enemy in his rear. 


supplies to be wagoned fronr Staunton, The 
Federals were already at Philippa, and 
were approaching Buckhannon. A glance at 
the map will show that from that town 
they could march by the Rich Mountain 
Pass to Beverly, and from Philippa they 
could reach his rear by a county road, 
through avery diffienlt and rugged gap be- 
tween Beverly and St. George, in Tueker 





c MS. narrative, from Col. J. M. Heck. 
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borough, with a battalion’ of his regiment, 
to guard the St. George Gap, justly believ- 
ing that it could be held by a small number 
against'a considerable force. And at the 
same time thathe took'up his line of march 
to Laurel Mountain, he sent Colone! Heck, 
with his regiment, consisting of ten com- 
panies of infantry; one of cavalry, andthe 
Lee Battery of artillery, to select and en- 
trench a camp on the western slope of Rich 
Mountain, where the turnpike from Buck- 
hannorn passes over to Beverly. Thus his 
plan for defence being matured, he waited 


ouly the promised reinforcements to secure | 


his hold on the country, and, if expedient, 
assume the offensive, 

Col. Heck. marched immediately to the 
spot indicated, and selecting his position, 
commenced forming and entrenching his 
camp. His whole force worked diligently 
for several days, and being joined by a 
competent engineer,, Professor Hotchkiss, 
he soon constructed, works capable of ma- 
king a sturdy resistance to the foe,. On 
the 26th of June, under Gen, Garnett's 


county.a General Garnett sent Col. Hans-) 





gradually pushed forward their forces to- 
wards Camp Garnett, by which vame the 
Rich Mountain position was known, ahd 
established their camps nearer and nearer. 
A picket of about fifteen Confederate cav- 
alry,; was maintained at the?’ bridge, over 
the Middle Fork river; fifteen miles from 
Camp Garnett, and, on the ‘Sth of Julyy had 
a sharp skirmish with about'a hundred of 
the enemy, who crept forward, ‘and lying 
concealed until nearly dark, succéeded it 
surprising a detaclied guard of a lieutenant 
and three men,* Two Southerners were ¢e- 
verely wounded, but all escaped; the:mén 
at the bridge’ promptly rettirned the fire, 
and taking skilful advantage of cover, rée- 
pulsed thei assailants and held the bridge. 
Though the: northern papers claimed this 
small affair as a‘ victory,’ McClellan did 
not so consider it, and sternly rebuked tlre 
attempt, which, it seems; was made with- 
out orders.'a 

The picket at the Middle Fork was Trein- 


forced, bubas theenemy advanced in great- 


er numbers, it was soon’ evident: that it 
could’ not long be ‘maintained. On the 7th 


orders, he organized a foraging party of of July, Major ‘Nathaniel Tyler, who had 


about three hundred men from his regi-! 


joined Cel. Heck, with seven companies of 


ment, and made a rapid dash upon the | the 20th Virginia regiment, was sent with 


enemy at Buckhannon. Learning ‘of his 
approach, the small federal force there de- 
camped without offering fight, but about 
twenty-five Uvion men, under a Capt. 
Westfall, fired from ambush on his scouts 
near a mill, which was grinding corn for 
him. The advance of his main body clear- 
ed the way ; he entered the town, bought 
from the people enough of corn, bacon, 
oats and other stores to load several wag- 
ons,—secured a small quantity of powder 
and: lead,—seized a lot of provisions, chief- 
ly mess pork left by the enemy, took two 
notorious traitors into custody, and return- 
ed the next day in safety to his camp. b 


This successful excursion was immedi- 


ately followed by the occupation of Buck- 
hannon, by five thousand of the enemy, un- 
der Gen. William S. Rosecrans.e They 





a Mem. and drawing from Col. Jas. R. 
Crensliaw. 
b Official Report, Dispatch, July 9th. 


¢ Often incorrectly styled, “Rosencranz.” 
T have’his own signature before me, ina 
letter to Col. Heck. 








two companies towards the bridge to re- 
connoiter; he united the guard to his com: 
mand, and, by a vigorous dash, drove in 
the enemy’s pickets, but discovering that 
their advance was upon him, in great 
foree, he retired without loss and reported 
atcamp. It was now evident that a ¢ol- 
lision must soonoceur. Within three days 
thereafter, the enemy encamped in num- 
bers on Roaring Run, and on the farm of 
Dr. Hillery, within view of the ‘Confede- 
rate camp. 

On the evening of July 7th, Lieut, Col. 
John Pegram, arrived. at. Camp Garnett 
from Laurel Mountain, bringing with him 
the remaining companies of the 20th Vir- 
ginia Regiment... He was of the same rank 
with Col. Heck, in the ,Virginia service, 
but holding a commission also in the Con- 
federate army, he took precedence by mil- 
itary rule, and assumed command of the 
post. He had graduated with distinction 
at West Point; had served severat years in 





; 


a MS. from Capt. Cowan, .Northern ac- 


count in Whig, July. 


! 
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the United States army; had practically 
observed and studied waron a grand scale 
in the Austria-French campaign in lialy, 
and was much esteemed by General Gar- 
nett, as a brave and reliable officer. On 
his taking command, Col. Heck and Eugi- 
neer Hotchkiss, gave him all the informa- 
tion in their power, as to the position and 
its surroundings and the probable lines of 
assault, which the enemy would adopt. 
Col. Pegram approved the location and 
arrangement of the entrenched camp, and 
believed ae could hold it against.an attack 
in front by greatly superior numbers. His 
chief anxiety, therefore, was to guard 
against an approach of the enemy by flank 
or rear. The practicability of such ap- 
proach depended on the features of the 
mountains béhind him. These physical 
aspects of his position at once assumed 
the gravest importance. 

Near the top of Rich Mountain, just 
where the turnpike from Beverly crossed 
the summit, was the residenee of a Mr. 
Hart, who'lad taken pains to convince the 
Conféederates'that he was zealous for the: 
South. Camp Garnett held the approach 
by the road from the front, and all the in- 
formation given to Col. Pegram led him to 
believe that rugged precipices, impassable 
Jaurel thickets, and wall-sided ravines, 
shut up all approach to his rear, by his left 





flank.a On his right flank, however, he 
learned that there were neighbourhood. 
roads and paths through the mountain, 
which though exceedingly rough, could be 
traversed by infantry, and would lead the 
enemy, by a very circuitous route, into a) 
road coming into the turnpike a mileand | 
a half west of Beverly, from which point| 
they could réadily gain his rear. His at-| 
tention .was therefore directed to this point! 
of danger. Yet hedid not entirely dismiss | 
all fears of an assault by his other flank.! 
On the evening of the 10th, the sound of; 
chopping and falling of trees was heard | 


far to the left; Capt. Mooman who, with| 


i] 
} 


his company, was nearest to the point, re-| 
ported, and expressed the opinion that the| 


enemy were attempting to make a road to 


a Col. Pegram’s official report. It. has, 
not been printed, but, by the courtesy of 
Adjutant General Cooper and his assistant, 
Col. Withers, I have had the opportunity of; 
examining it. | 





their rear. Two infantry companies, the 
Rockbridge Guards, under Capt, Curry, and 
Buckingham Guards, Capt. C. H. Irving, 
were sent up to Hart's house, and spent 
the night on the mountain top, exposed to 
a thunder-storm and rain of more than or- 
dinary violence.a@ 

On the night of the 9th, Gen. McClellan 
advanced his main body. toa point nearer 
to Capt. Garnett, but almost hidden from 
view, being on lower ground, with inter- 
vening woods. Skirmishing had been sharp 
during the day, between the advance of the 
enemy and two companies of Confederates, 
deployed in the forests. In the afternoon 
of the 10th, the F ederals in force pushed 
forward and drove in the Southern pick- 
ets, but a well aimed shell from Capt. De 
Lagnel’s gun, fell in their midst and sent 
them back in confusion. 

Part of the promised reinforcements 
were now approaching Gen. Garnett from 
the east. Col. Wm. C. Scott, with the 44th 
Virginia regiment, after a steady march of 
seven days, reached Beverly on the 10th. 
Col. Edward Johnson, with his Georgia 
regiment, was advancing from Staunton, 
but was yet two day’s march from the 
Greenbrier mountain. 

Early on the morning of the 11th, a Fed- 
eral cavalry sergeant, who had been sent 
to carry communications between McClel- 
lan and Rosecrans, missed his way, tode 


| up to the Confederate Jines, was fired on, 
|wounded and taken prisoner. He was 


carried to head quarters at Camp Garnett, 
and there revealed the fact, that Rosecrans 
had set out with a heavy forceto penetrate 
the mountains and gain the rear of Pe- 
gram’s camp, but on. which flank they de- 
signed to approach, he would net say, and 
probably did not know. 

Learning of Scott's arrival at Beverly, 
Pegram now rent him an earnest written 
message, stating that he thought it almost 
certain the enemy were working their way 


jround to his rear, by his right flank, and 


requesting him to take a position with his 
regiment on the road before mentioned, 


one and a half miles from Beverly.b At 





a Capt. Cowan's MS. Col, Heck’s MS. 


b Col. Scott’s official report, in Whig, 
April 23d, 1862, 
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the same time he sent a Message to the 
game eflect to Gen. Garnet® informing him 
of what he had learned from the wounded 
prisoner and asking that Col. Scott might 
be ordered to the indicated point. 

When Scott received the message from 
Pegram,; he:was on the march to Laurel 
Mountain, bat immediately turned* and 
hastened with his regiment to the pointhe 
was requested to oecupy. Here he recei- 
ved a missive from Gen: Garnett in the 
following words: “Colonel. General Gar- 
nett directs that you return to Beverly; and 
take up the position on the Buckhannon road, 
requested by Col. Pegram, and defend your 
position to the last, if you should be attack- 
ed. (Signed) Jas. L. Corley, aid’ These 
orders were distinct and were obeyed. A 
strange series of events now occurred to 
thwart the plans and prevent the co-opera- 
tion of the brave and skilful Southern offi- 
cers, contending with overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy, in these mountain 
passes. 

Guided by a traitor, who was afterwards 
ascertained to be a son of Hart, Gen. Rose- 
crans set out from Roaring Run, before 
daybreak, of the 11th, with three Indiana 
and one Ohio regiment of infantry, and 


M ! 
Burdsall’s dragoons, numbering together 


more than three thousand men; hoping to 
gain, by a difficult march through the 
mountain, Pegram’s left and rear, and take 
him by surprise, while McClellan attacked 
him in front.a@ The path was rugged and 
perplexed beyond all expectation; the 
weather was uncertain; often heavy show- 
ers of rain poured down for hours, and 
then the clouds broke, the sun appeared 
and filled the air with heat. Through the 
Jaurel thickets, clambering up ravines, slip- 
ping from stones dislodged and earth mais- 
tened by the rain, the Federals toiled up 
the mountain; the cavalry were obliged to 
dismount and leave’ their horses under 
guard ; seven hours were spent in making 
as many miles, and not. mutil nearly two 
o'clock did the enemy reach the wooded 
spur of Rich Mountain, opposite to Hart's 
house. 

Their lhopes of surprising the Confede- 





-a Norther aecount, Cincinnati Cominer- 
cial. 


Whig, July 23d. ited 














rates were disappointed. Suspicious sights 
and sounds induced Col. Pegrare to rein- 
force the small body near Hart’s, by send- 
ing two more infantry companies and one 
piece of artillery from the Lee battery, the 


whole under command of ‘Capt. DeLagnel. 


This brave officer, soon to be the hero of 
one of the most unequal, yet gallantly con- 
tested struggles of the war, found himself 
atthe head of about three ‘hundred men. 
Under his orders, breastworks were in- 
stantly prepared, by cutting down treés 
and piling the trunks; he selected a posi- 
tion for his gut, and notknowing the spot at 
which the enemy would appear, kept out 
the Buckingham Ghards, Capt. C. H. It- 
ving, as pickets in the woods, to watch for 
their approach.'a ' / 

‘At 2 o'clock, their’ léading regiment ap- 
peared, advancing through the forest. Capt. 
Irving received them with a sharp fire, 
under whieh several fell killed and wound- 
ed; they halted aiid ‘sowglht shelter; but 
pushed forward by their officers, they again 
advanced, and Irving’s men, slowly falling 
back, whenever the enemy were seen, 
darted on them a sheet of fire. They re- 


‘turned volley for volley, but with little ef 


fect for a time, as the trees sheltered the 
Southerners. But after recovering from 
their first. check, the Federals began to ex- 
tend their lines in the woods, to right and 
left, thus exposing the small force contend- 
ing with them, This compelled the picket 
company to fall back with some loss to the 
main body near Hart's, 

As soon as this movement was discover- 
ed, the enemy advanced with shouts, still 
keeping the shelter of th» thick frees and 
undergrowth. DeLagnel opened 
upon them; his gun was skilfully worked 
by Lieut. Statham ; its rapid reports thun- 


now 


dered through the mountains ‘and-awoke 
the echoes for mijes around; shells, grape 
and eanister were hurled against the ene- 
my ;. the small body of Cqufederate infat- 
try selecting proper positions behin«d their 





a In describing the battle of Rich Movr- 
tain and the subsequent movements of 
troops. I have been greatly aided by thres 
well drawn maps, by Engineer Hotchitive. 
which have been kindly eutrusted to: me by 
Col. Heck and Major Tyler. 
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breastworks, and in the woods on each )\tan Rifles, under Capt. Skipwith, wlio mo- 
side, reserved their fire of musketry, until} ved up the tur@pike, exposed to a slrower 
it could be opened with effect. Notwith- of bullets.a Still the little band of Con- 
standing the shelter of the trees, and their) federates held their position witl» heroic 
great numbers, the enemy could not ad-| obstinacy, and though nearly surrounded, 
vance in the face of the artillery fire. kept up their fire with fatal effect. 

They were repulsed and fell back toa safer} Their ollicers sutiered heavily... Cap- 
position behind the ridge of. the spur. tains Curry and Irving were dangerously, 


Here they were again formed, and their 
officers’ voices could be heard, with loud 


oaths and curses, urging them on to another 


attack, a 
Again they advanced, throwing out their 


men on either flank, and seeking by their | 
numbers to surround the Confederate posi- | 


tion. Again:they were received with 
quick discharges from DeLagnel’s gun, and 


steady volleys from hisinfanuy, The Fed- 


erals in front, again.reeoiled and tirew , 
themselves flat on the ground, endeavoring , 


to creep forward in this position... Colonel 
Lander was heard swearing, at, and ,en- 
couraging his men, asking, “why.in the 
Hell ihe Hoosiers didn't form by platoons!” 
He called for sharp-shooters, and getting 
twenty to venture forward, behind the 


trees, he ordered them to fire at the borses | 


and men at the cannon,d By this time 
the artillery ammunition was beginning to 
fail, and the fire slackened, The artillerists 
began to fall at the gun, or veceived disa- 


bling wounds: Lieut. Statham was _shot| 


through the hand in the very act of taking 
from the caisson the last load of cannister. 
Still DeLagnel kept up his fire; when 
nearly all bis men were killed or wounded, 
he Joaded and fired again and again, with 
the aid of Benjamin Foltz, a brave boy, 
hardly fifteen years old, until his young 
comrade was shot through the arm, and he 
was himse!f severely wounded in the side, 
by a rifle ball; then, relnctantly abandon- 
ing his gun to the enemy, he crawled with 
Sergeant Turner, who was likewise wound- 
ed, tothe shelter of a stable pear a thick 
wood on the right. 

Under the concentrated fire of more than 
two thousand men, the Southern infantry 
were now fast falling. They had been re- 
inforeed by another company, the Pewha- 





a Lieut. Statham’s account... Whig, Au- 


gust 7th, Cincinnati Commercial. 


July 23d. 
6 Account in Cincinnati. Commercial. 


Whig, 


and Capt. Higginbotham severely wound- 
ed,. . Lieut. Boyd was.killed.. The gallant 
Skipwith received a fatal shot in the head, 
yet; alter falling. he defied the enemy, now — 
wlvancing; and shotone of them dead with 
his pistol, Forty-five, of the Southerners 
were killed and more than thirty wounded, 
waking nearly one-third of their. whole 
number; their desperate resistance had 
made, another Thermopyle of. Rich Moun- 
tain pass; twice they had repulsed the en- 
emy, and for more than two hours had 
kept lim at. bay; they had fought like 
i:men. Federal officers afterwards declared, 
o they fought more like demons than men.”d 
It was now their duty, by a retreat to save 
‘as many as possible of lives so_ worthy. 
| Capt. Curry, who though severely wound- 
ied, was in command, ordered them to re- 


The 


senemy rushed forward, and with cowardly 


ferocity, bayonetted several of the wound- 


,ed, and stripped the pockets of the dead, 
‘calling out 


j tire through the woods in thei: rear. 


names and amounts 
of the bank notes found in them! e 
Meanwhile, Col. Pegram, at Camp Gar- 


aloud the 


; nett, had been hourly expecting the assault 
of McClellan, who was in his front, with 
seven full regiments of infantry and eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon. Itis a fact, Now 
fully ascertained, that the Federal comman 
der, hearing the ‘heavy firing on Rich 
Mountain, redoubled and intensified by the 
thousand echoes from the adjacent heights, 
believed that General Garnett had learned 
his plan of attack, and, by a rapid move- 
ment, had thrown a strong foree upon 
Rosecrans, and would probably overwhelm 
him.d Fearing, therefore, that the rear at- 
tack, on which he greatly relied, had fail- 
‘ed, he hesitated and delayed to assault, in 





a Capt.Curry’s MS. narrative. 

b Capt. Cowan’s narrative, MS. 

¢ Mem, to author from Lieut. Statham. 
d Mem. from Col. Crenshaw. 
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front, the ‘strong entrenchments defended wound through pathless thickets a’ shot was 
by Pegram’s command. : ) heard in the réar. Major Tyler reported 

At 4° o’clock in the afternoon, feeling) to Col. Pegram that the shot was from a 
keenly anxious for the safety of the force; member of one of the rear companies, 
at Hart’s house, Col. Pegram mounted his; who mistook another for the efierhy, and 
horse and rode up the pass, first ordering | that the events arotind them, acting on 
that another gun from the Lee battery, un- | raw troops, had extited them so much, 
der Capt. Anderson, and six companies.of, that they would not act coolly.. Having 
infantry, under Major Tyler, should foltow | now fully learned the stperior force of the 
him to reinforce DeLagnel,'and that Col.) enemy, and being convinced that with six 
Heck, with the six hundred men remaining, hundred men, however brave, he could not 
should, if attacked, defend thé camp to ex-| successfully attdek three thousand, Col. 
tremity.. He reached the mountain top) Pegram orderéd Major Tyler to take the 
just as the Southern troops; overpowered,) ¢ommand, and endeavour to lead ‘them 
were about to commence their ‘retreat.' through the ‘wnftéquented paths of the 
His horse was wounded bya random shot, ) mountain, to joi Gen. Garnett at Latrel 





fight, and knew the overwhelming force of 


and, plunging: violently, forced ‘him to | 
throw himself from his saddle for fear the} 


‘animal. should: fall and roll over him.| 
Stunned and ‘hurt *by the shock, he rose,| 


and leaning for a momenton Capt: Curry's| 


shoulder, urged him to encourage his troops | 


to make one more stand, as'reinforcements 
would soon arrive. ~The brave Captain, 
who had been in the hottest of the whole} 





the enemy, replied, that it-was then too late 
for reinforcements. The retreat was:con- 
tinued, and Col. Pegram returned down the | 
mountain, hoping yet to retrieve the day. a 

The gun under Capt, Anderson was hur- 
ried up the pass with all speed, but the 
horses, unaccustomed to the startling} 
sounds of cannon and musketry reverbera- 
ting through the’ forests, and alarmed by 
the wounded horses which galloped head-} 
long down from above, took fright and} 
overturned the carriage, which rolled with | 
the gun down a precipice near the road. 6 

Meeting Major Tyler with the six com-; 
panies, and being joined by Capt. Ander- 
son’s artillerists, Col. Pegram resolved to 
lead them against the enemy, and endea- 
vour, by a skilful ambusecade, to surprise 
and defeat them. His address to his men 
was received with cheers, and placing 
himself at their head, he began the ascent. 
The glooms of evening were now at hand, 
and the sombre shadows of the, mountains 
were deepened around them. As they 








a Capt. Cowan’s MS. narrative... Mem. 
from Capt. Curry. 


b Col. Pegram’s official report. Capt. 
Curry’s MS. 


Hill, or Cé¥. Scott, at Beverly. a He then 
returned to his ecommand at Camp Garnett. 

Leading his men cautiously through the 
thickets north of Hart’s house, and within 
less than a mile from ‘the enemy, Major 
Tyler marched all night, surmounting ob- 
stacles which might well have discouraged 
irresolute men. No definite path opened 


‘before them; the darkness was often in- 


tense, when gusty clouds covered the hea- 
vens; Leavy showers of rain frequently 
fell; tangled branches of undergrowth shut 


‘up their way, making it necessary, some- 


times, to Greep close to the ground ; rough 
chasms lined with rocks, were encdunter- 


led, over which the tien helped cacti other, 
'by joining hands above and below; in the 


constant windings ‘thas made} they often 
fost the proper direction of their march, 
and had no guide ‘to recover it, except the 
position of some'well known stars, and of 
a comet, which for several nights previous, 


i had been hanging in the northern sky. | By 


attentively: watching these celestial signs 
when the clords would permit the view, 
and marking the course of the running 
streams, they slowly toiled their way, and 
aftera night of danger, gloom and hunger, 
they struck the Meritt road, and reached 
Beverly ‘at day-break of the 12th, having 
taken ¢ight hours to march seven miiles. 
They were now safe, and afier getting food 
and a shortrest; they continued their retreat 
to Huttonsville.6 a 3 

At about 10 o'clock at night, Colonel 





‘a Pegratn’s offitial report. 





6 Major Tyler’s MS. Narrative. 
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Pegram again reached his camp. The ene-) 
my were now in his rear and in front, out- 
numbering him as twenty to one. No 
eourse was prudent except a retreat, and 
this was attended with great difficulty and 
danger. His food was nearly exhausted. 
Very early in the day he had made two 
earnest sopents to, the, commissary at Bey- 
erly, for three days’ rations of hard bread 
and bacon, but could not obtain them.a Out 
of his six hundred men, three-fourths had no 
rations, and the remaining fourth had not 
more than flour enough for one day. Suffer- 
ing from his. fall,. depressed and. anxious, 
Col. Pegram. yet bore up bravely against 
the adverse fortunes opposing him. He or- 
dered the. two remaining cannon to be 
‘spiked, and preparations made for a silent 
march. He left his sick and wounded un- 
der care of a surgeon, with orders to hoist 
a white flag at day break. He was himself 
so much hurt and exhausted, that he had 
once resolved to remain in his camp, and 
ordered Col. Heck to commence the retreat, 
with the hope of reaching Gen. Garnett’s 
camp or some point of safety and supply. 
A signal and the countersign “Indian” were 
given, to enable the men to know their 
friends in the darkness. Atlo’clock atnight 
the silent and gloomy move began, Capt. 
Lilley with the Augusta Rifles, and Engi- 
neer Hotchkiss, led the line which stretch- 
ed in single file along and up the northern 
slope of the mountain. Summoning all his 
strength, the gallant but unfortunate young 
commander now resolved to join the re- 
treating forces. He resumed the command 
and sent his orderly up the line wo announce 
his orders, but in the darkness, Captain 
Lilley’s company was not reached, and du- 
ring thé night became separated from the 
main body. The toils and sufferings of the 
march now rose to severity; torrents of 


rain poured down, drenching the men, andf 


chilling them to the bone. - Through the 
thick-set forest, the fallen trees, rugged 
chasms and precipices, they urged their 
way, often compelled to touch each other, 
to prevent the breaking of the line and 
their separation and dispersion.d Other 


dol 





@ Official Report. 
b Prof. Hotehkiss’s. MS. Resta ee and 
Report to Col. Hecke. . 





dangers threatened them ; the enemy were 
close at hand. Parts of two of their regi- 
ments were actually on both sides of the 
advancing company; in the deep darkness 
a low whistle was beard, and was imme- 
diately replied to by the Southern officers, 
with the same signal; the Confederates 
passed through unassuuiied, and continued 
their retreat. 

When the first beams of breaking day 
appeared, Capt. Lilley and Mr. Hotchkiss, 
with Majors Reger and Swart, and Colonel 
Wilson, two of whom had. been casually at 
Camp Garnett, found. themselves with 
about fifty of the company, out of sight or 
sound of the main body, and unable to find 
them: without hazardous movements and 
delay. From the point they had reached, 
two-thirds of the way to the top of the 


/mountain, they were able to strike into a 


path leading nearly over the summit and 
down a gorge on the opposite side to the 
Meritt road running to the Beverly Turn- 
pike. They decided. that it was best to 
continue their retreat; passed safely over 
the mountain, gained the read, made a de- 
tour from it to avoid risk, ard were soon in 
safety.c 


THE LEAF. 


From the Frenchof A.V. Arnawlt. (Fables.) 


BY .TENBLLA. 


Torn from thy stem hy some rude gale 

Where wand’rest thou, poor leaf so frail? 

Alas! I know not; fairto view 

Once on a noble oak I grew, 

But when the storm burst o’er its head 

I with the inconstant fled : 

Since then o’er hill and vale I’ve strayed 

Where e’er the summer winds have play- 
ed, ; 

Hither and thither, without thought, 

Nothing I fear—complain of naught; 

Soon I shall crumble into dust 

And float away where all things must, 

And where is that? Oh whither goes 

The withered Laurel—faded Rose? 





c MS. Narrative of Col. Heck, Professor 
Hotchkiss, and Capt. Cowan: 
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When our grand-parents committed mat- 
rimony, they were very proud of the deed. 
They never dreamed of Purrying it through, 
and immediately fleeing from the sight of 
all who had ever known them, as is the 
custom now-a-days. A-.few of their de- 
soendants still cling to these old ideas, and 
the result occasionally flowers out in such 
a wedding, as glorified the old Spring 
Grove mansion, when Emma Reade was 
married. Guests assembled for miles 
around. Many came up from Richmond, 
and Mr. Sully brought some of his partic- 
ular friends from Mobile. Among thése 
was his brother, who was to officiate as 
groomsinan with Carrie, the first brides- 
maid. 

Every room in the large house was fill- 
ed, amd for a week the festivities were 
kept up without intermission. It was 
such weddings that origindted the maxim, 
“One makes many.” Flirtations commen- 
ced at night in the crowded party-room, 
were not robbed of their rosy delight, by 
the awaking to dull, every-day life of the 
next morning. Continued through dreams, 
they were renewed when the actors met 
at the jate breakfast. Hands scarcely cold 
from the good-night pressure, thrilled again 
when touched in the morning salutation, 
and long walks and rides through the day, 
brought back the roses, faded by the dissi- 
pation of the previous evening. 

Etiquette ‘required that Mr. Sully, bro- 
ther of the bridegroom, who, by way of 
distinction, was dubbed by the girls “ Em- 
ma’s Mr. Sully,” being. Carolyn's partner 
during the ceremony, should be her special 
attendant through the rest of the festivities. 
But he seemed from the first épris of Yule’s 
undisguised enjoymentofthis, her first expe- 
rience of a “full grown party,’ and soon, 
with the tacit consent of three out of the 
four concerned, the sisters exchanged at- 
tendants, Max having been Yule's; only 
Yule was dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment. Mr.‘Sully was grave and intellec- 
taal, much superior to his brother, of whom 
he was'tlie senior by several years. Yule 


mitation was, to so young a girl, but she 
was a little afraid of his exclusive atten- 
tion, and particularly disliked the teasing 
to which it subjected her, from its many 
spectators. With Max, she was at her 
ease, and his brotherly cate, heightened all 
her pleasure by the sense of security which 
it gave her. Still, seeing how much both 
he and Carrie enjoyed the transfer, she 
tried tomake the best of it. After all, this 
was avery slight drawback to her pleas- 
ure. It was impossible not to like Mr. Sul- 
ly, when he exerted himself to please, and 
it was only when teased about him, that 
Yule devoutly wished she “ had never seen 
him.” , 

She was worried, that even Carolyn 
seemed to attach importance to his atten- 
tions, and it was with a decided feeling of 
relief, that she bade him farewell. He ac- 
companied the newly married pair to their 
Southern home, but announced his inten- 
tion of returning to Virginia in a few 
months, and asked permission to call on 
the Misses March, as he passed through 
Richmond. A permission which Carrie 
graciously granted, but to which Yule an- 
swered never a word. 

“IT think lean guess on what business 
he is coming here,” said Max, afterwards. 
** Will he succeed in it, Yule?” 

“ Not if I have any thing to do with it,” 
was the impetuous reply. 

“I do not see what objection you can 
have to him,” interposed Carolyn. 

“ None if she cares for him, a great many 
if she does not,’ Maranswered for Yule- 

* In the first place, he is twice the age of 
this child.” 

“T really think you had better take her 
yourself,” said Carrie, only half in jest; 
“you think no one else good enough for 
her.” 

“That isa hard hit upon my bump of 
self-appreciation,” he laughed. 

“It is a good suggestion, though. Only, 
unfortunately, the laws of our land prohi- 
bit bigamy.” . 

“Oh, I promise not to stand in the way,” 
she said, hastily; and. Yule, vexed at her 
own burning cheeks, gladly hailed the ad- 
vent of visitors to interrupt badinage in 
which there was so little pleasure. 

This conversation/took place after their 





appreciated the compliment which his ad. 


return to thé city, and was but the first of 
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stinging of nettles to Yule,.. She could not 
make a sérious matter of such jests; go to 
Carrie, and say, “1 wish you. would not 
talk in this manner, Ido not like. it.” ~ It 
would insuit Carolyn to suppose her in 
earnest, in words which she spoke so 
thoughtlessly. “If she felt what she says, 
she could nat jest over jt,” reasoned Yule 
with herself. “She would not remain on 
such good terms..with, Max, if she suspect- 
ed him of too great affection forme. How 
silly Lam!” and she would, shake off the 
troublesome idea, 

Bat something would always occur to 
send it back to her. At one time it was 
Carrie’s cold. manner of excusing herself 
from sharing the study-talks with Max in 
the library. Yule mever enjoyed them so 
well afterwards, although no. flaw could be 
picked in Carrie’s plea of pre-oecupation, 
she having fairly entered upon the prepara- 
tions jor her m@rriage. 

Yule offered her services in assisting her 
sister; another proof of their. estrange- 
ment. Formerly, they had never known 
what it was to have separate work, each 
working for the other, as.for herself; now, 
this was the way things went. Max isthe 
first speaker: 

“ Carrie, you, Jook worn eut, what isthe 
matter with you?” 

“T am tired, and my head aches; I have 
not had a breath of fresh air to-day. I| 
have had no time for walking.” 

* ts not that justa woman's idea of-econ- 
omy ®* Work herself ‘sick, rather» than 
spare half an honr for exercise! Put on 
your bonnet, and come take a walk with 
me now.” 

“] cannot, there is some work that I 
must arrange for my seamstress before to- 
morrow morning.” 

Then Yule joinsin, “ Why, Carrie, I had 
no idea you were busy ; you said this morn- 
ing there was nothing for me to do.” 

Na answer, and spurring up her falter- 
ing courage, she continued : 

* Go to walk, and. leave this work. for 
me, won’t you 7” 

‘No, thank you, I do not wish to inter- 
fere with your studies.” 

*“ Indeed, it wil not interfere with them 
at all,” coloring and tearful. 

Max interposed. “Carrie, why will yon 


many. similar, ones,, Which were as the|not give the clild the pleasure of helping 





yout Do not be wilful; ‘it is not like you. 
Get your bonnet,” he adeed, with a look 
that Carrie was never able to resist, 

She went off to get ready for walking, 
followed to her-room by Yule, uninvited, 
bat-trying to put down the sensation of 
unwelcomeness. 


“Tt is ‘wholly widecessary that y- 
should’ trouble yourself about the’ said 
her sister, as ¥itle took hol ine unfin- 
ished work. 

“Indeed, C-.. -, i had rather work for 
you, than do any thing é¥se in the world,” 
she said, earnestly," ahd “so the matter 
rested. pit 

All the time was not passed in this. grey, 
ill-defined discomfort, There were occa- 
sional gleams of the old, clear sunshine! 
when the sisters would talk confidentially 
of the future, and Yule, forgetting every 
thing in the present pleasure, scolded her- 
self for having imagined any change, save 
that of circumstances, 

One morning, they were sitting together 
sewing, when Mrs, Reade was announced. 
Her rare appearance took the girls by sur- 
prise. After being divested of her wrap- 
pings, and comfortably seated before the 
fire, she unfolded the cause of her visit. 

“Tt seems, a sin, to.ever think of. separa- 
ting you, my dears; she commenced, look- 
ing .affectionately in their bright faces. 
“But Maxwell and.L cannot help being’ 
selfish. Yule, my, dear,you must spend 
much of your time, with your sister, at 
Spring Grove. Carolyn, my. dear, L have 
come to ask a great favor of you.” 

Mrs. Reade’s indiscriminate, my, dear- 
ing, was a source.of much amusement 
among her friends. .Max was acciastomed 
to tell of a»scolding which he had over- 
heard his mother administering to a little 
negro maid. It was the most severe she 
had ever been known to utter, and ran 
thus: “See here, my dear, did not I tell 
you. an hour-ago, to sweep up the hearth 
in this room,-and-then eome to me? And 
instead-of obeying me, my dear, you have 
been meddling with my work-basket, and 
have ruined -my knitting. New, IL give 
you fair warning, the next, time this hap- 
pens, you will get a whipping, my dear.” 

But it was not an unmeaning plirase, 
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when how addressed to Carrie, for the old) 


lady was very fond of her. 
- & What is the’ favor, aunt Reade?” she 
asked’; “I will do it with pleasure.” — 

*“ [should ‘have said, two favors,” was 
the answer. “Thefirst and ‘least is, that 
you will go shopping with me to-day. | 
do ‘not know much about the stores now-a- 
days. Emma has made my purchases for 
me. in late. years,, The more important re- 
quest is, that you will do for me what Max- 
well says you,will not; ; simply for his sake, 
substitute the middle of January, for the 
middle of March. _ My own wedding day 
was the twentieth o January. I wish it 
might be that of my son too. I am very 
lonely, now that Emima is away. _ Will 
you not please me in this, my dear?” 

She pressed Carolyn’s hand and kissed 
her glowing’ cheek. , 

«1 do not know, aunt Reade,” she an- 
swered, hesitatingly; “It is now the twen- 
ty-eighth of November; I do cH think I 
can get ready in‘'so short a time.’ 

“Oh, if the time is the only objection, I 
think we can arrange it,’ said Mrs. Reade. 
“What is your opinion, my dear?’ ad- 
dressing Yule. 

She resolutely repressed every selfish 
feeling, and replied, decidedly and cheer- 
fully: “Lam'sare we can complete all pre- 
parations by that'timey madam, TI will lay 
aside my studies, and give the parapher- 
nalia all my attention.’ I shall be glad of 
a little holiday.” 

Let us hope that this fib. was not record- 
ed among her sins. She did not repent it 
when she saw Carrie’s quick, searching 
glance at her, soften into a smile of heart- 
felt pleasure. 

A little more talking and a consultation 
with Max, settled the question in Mrs. 
Reade’s favor. Still less did Yule regret 
her resolution,.as day after day passed, 
drawing her and her sister closer, by their 
community of occupation. Gradually all 
coldness disappeared. In the cheerful ac- 
tivity of the hours, brightened by affection- 
ate looks and words, and happy silences, 
Yule did not sigh for her books, or even for 
Max’s study hour with her. Had she con- 
tinued her lessons, she would probably 
have missed this now, for repairs and al- 
terations were required at Spring Grove, 





One evening he came in, about dusk, and 
found Yule alone in the parlor. “ Are you 
star gazing?” he asked, resting his hand 
on her shoulder, as she stood, looking out 
of the window, 


“TY was looking at thoughts as bright as 
the stars,” she replied, smiling, with the 
look of child-like trust, that she always 
reserved for him. “I was thinking how, 
even in the smallest things, I have so inva- 
riably found the path of duty alsa the 
pleasantest path. I hated so to give up my 
studies, for shopping, and cutting out work 
and sewing interminable seams ; for you 
know, I do not fancy ‘ fancy: work, : and all 
sewing is drudgery to me, yet these last 
two weeks have been iy happiest for 
months past. Cousin Max,” after a little 
pause, “do you remember what you wrote 
on the fly-leaf of my little ‘Golden Treas- 
uty.” Ehave tried to live up to it, and it 
has done me more good than I can tell you. 
What a great help you have always been 
tome! lam glad you are to be my brother?” 


He bent to kiss the lips that praised him 
so lovingly. “You are a darling child!” 
he exclaimed. Carrie, and. a summons to 
supper interrupted them, but each felt hap- 
pier for this snatch of confidence. 


“] hope no one will come in this even 
ing, 1 am glad it is beginning to! rain,” said 
Max, after tea....‘*I am tired, and. just in 
the humor to be petted .and.to be silent.” 
He laid his head among the pillows of a 
sofa, Carrie sitting ona hassock beside him, 


“ Yule,” called Marx,“ Carrie says there 
isa charm im the tips of your fingers to 
dispel headaches. I nny you would try 
its efficacy on me.” 

She complied with unembarassed readi- 
ness, sitting at his head, and passing her 
fingers through his iocks, while Mr. March 
read his evening paper, and the lovers, 
their hands clasped in the convenient 
shade of ‘a sofa pillow, 'talked ‘in an under- 
toné, or enjoyed, each; the speaking silence 
of the other’s presence. But jist as Max 
murmured something about the delight of 
being left alone by visitors, he was startled 
by a sharp peal of the door-bell. 


“Oh! Cousin Max,” cried Yule, Starting 
up, laughing and clapping her hands,“ Run 





and he was kept there quite ‘constantly. 
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It will take at least half an hour to make) 
your head fit'to’be seen 1” 

A glance in the mirror confirmed her 
words. She had taken advantage of his 
lover-like absorption, to plait his hair into 
countless little ropes, that hung down in 
lank confusion at their own appearance, 
Or stood erect in bristling defiance, as the 
locks chanced to be long or short. 

“Is it not too funny ? ?” continued the 
perpetrator of ‘this: mischief, nearly stifled 
with laughter. “It stands, like the hair of 
the “little man, with the big heart and the 
little blue eyes,’ every which way.” 

Max could not refrain from joining in 
her mirth, at his ridiculous plight. “Do 
you not think she is a witch?” he said to 
Carrie. 

-“T think she a bewitched you,’ she 
answered, looking at him. w ‘ith a face from 
which his had taken all the brightnegs, 
Max stared at her in surprise, but he bad 
no time for comment. There were, foor 
steps in the hall, and he just made his.es- 
cape by one door, as the other opened to 
admit Mary Moore, and a young man, a 
visitor in both families. _ 

Yule gave Max a merry glance, when 
he re-éntered the room, with his locks all 
in order, but there were no words exchan- 
ged between them. Yule was just sitting 
down to the piano, at the request of: the 
gentleman visitor, and ‘Max was immedi: 
ately challenged ‘to a political discussion 
by his unele. Mary’s tsual flow of animal 
spirits, was atitsheightto night. She was 
apt to, forget the differenice.between. inno- 
cent raillery and impertinence ; and think- 
ing she,had, now a grand oppertunity of 
teasing Carolyn, she hastened to.improve 
it. 


ie ' 
“Trt is, very kind in you, to begin practi 


sing tableaux for our Christmas eve party 
already,” she said, demurely,. , “ I will put 
Jennie, Pollard in some other scene, since 
you prefer acting .in the ‘stolen kiss.’,’’,, 

“ | do not understand you,” replied Car- 
rie, in calm surprise,...... 

Mary treated herself to a hearty laugh, 
that drew Max’ 5 attention... |. 

‘“ What amuses you so highly?’ he ask- 
ed, joining them, 

‘“ We were speaking of i was 





telling aunt Carrie of a scene that, I saw 


rehearsed this. eyening, at twilight, A 
lady and gentleman standing.at a window, 
drooped with lace curtains; stars in the 
foreground, and fora background, the clear 
firelight, throwing their figures in ful) re- 
lief, as he stooped to take the ‘ stolen kiss.’”’ 

“ Mary,” called Yule’s clear, young voiec, 
‘will you sing this duett with me? Mr. 
Morton says itis a favorite tune with him.” 

Max took the seat which Mary'¥acated, 
in answer to this summons. 


“Carrie, my mother and I have had a 
Warm dischssion to-day, about the best 
chairs fora dining-room,and we haveagreed 
to refer the decision to you. Do you think 
there is any thing prettier, or more suita- 
ble, than green and oak ?” 

A greater contrast to bis cool tone can 
scarcely be imagined, than was Carrie’3 
irrelevant “What. does : this 
mean?” she demanded, raising her eyes 
steadily to his, 

“ What does what mean ?” 

“ What this girl has been. just saying.” 

, “Simply that she saw me kiss Yule at 
the window, this evening, I suppose, ‘In 
the name of common sense, Carrie, do not 


answer. 


make yourself ridiculous by being jealous 
ofthat childl Why. I have kissed her fifty 
tines -before. your face... I-have done it 
eyer since she was a babe.” 

‘ But this was not done bef®re my faee,” 
objected Carrie. And ‘Yule is no child 
now; you said yourself that she was as 
mature as atiy woman.” 

“T referred to her intellect.” Max bit 
his lips to repress the expression of his 
annoyance. Then he added, with cool 
I shall attempt no apology. for 
my donduct, I do not consider that it re- 


hauteur, “ 
quires one. Women’s whims are inexpli- 
cable, but this is one to which I newer he- 
lieved that you could stoop. I promise 
you, however, that in future, you shall have 
no cause to complain of my manner to 
your sister.” ie 

He bad arisen as he spoke, and now, 
bidding his ‘uncle good evening, with a 
bow to the group at the piano, be was gone, 
before Carrie realized, that for the first 
time, he had parted from her in anger. As 
be opened the hall door, a hand was laid 
timidly on his and a pair of tearful eyes 
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pleaded, more fervently than her lips, 4 for- | 
give me!” ~ 

“T have’ nothing to forgive,” | he replied, 
sérenely, taking her hands in his own: 
“ Only'I wish you’ would” not torturé your- 
self, and wrong me by such | suspicions. 
Try to trust my love.’ I have never decei- 
ved you.” 

So, with truly feminine justice, for a 
pleasant.speech and loving look, she exeul- 
pated him, and rested the whole weightof 
her displeasure upon Yule. She neyer 
whispered,to her its cause. Itewould have 
been. too, humiliating to say, “1 am: dis- 
pleased with you, because: my lover has 
kissed you,” but she treated. her with a 
coldness that presently awoke all the pride 
of the young girl’s nature. 

“T have done with trying to bribe such 
injustice,” Yule sajd to those universal con- 
fidantes, the walls of her room, one day 
when Carrie had repulsed her more deci- 
dedly than ever before. “She shall see 
that I can live without her affection.” 

But she found it weary ‘work. 
not lightened, even by an occasional con- 
versation with Max, for he, though always 


It was 





some watch ; and a bracelet, with “ Max’ 


and “Carrie” engraved within it. "It was 
too early yet to return her thanks to the 
donors, and she sat down to her morning 
reading. Yule had not yet passed the 
hopeful age when, at the close of each year, 
we stop awhile to think over the, past, and 
make new. resolutions for the future. 

«“T must not begin my seventeenth year 
as I have finished my sixteenth,” was the 
conclusion of her meditations, “ with my 
heart full of bitterness towards my sister. 
Carrie could not have so changed without 
some cause. I must have tried her sorely.” 
As she sat musing, her tender conscience 
brought ‘up many occasions in which she 
had given way to pride and anger, and by 
the time that thes movements in Carrie’s 
room denoted her rising, Yule’s resolution 
was taken. Still, it was not without mueh 
trepidation, fomshe was a sad coward, that 
she answered the curt “come in!” that 
followed her knock at her sister’s door. 
| Carrie was sitting, full dressed, before the 
fire. 

“ A merry Christmas to you !” said Yule, 
kissing her, with a desperate attempt at 





kind in his manner to her, now never en- | 
tered the house, unless Carolyn was in; 


end Yule would not intrude, uninvited, 


upon their interviews, 


Mary Moore came in to Yule’s reseue, 
by her constant demands upon her taste 
and time, in the preparations for her.tab- 
leau party. This wild maiden had. been 
sufficiently frightened by the’ expression of 
Carrie’s eyes when she spoke of the ‘“sto- 
len kiss” scene, not to care to make any 
further allusion to it; so Yule enjoyed all | 
the performances, undisturbed by the pain 


ease of manner. “ Carrie, Tam very much 
obliged to you and cousin Max for this 
\bracelet. Itis the prettiest ever saw, I 
think, and just what I have been longing 
for. Do you like your Chizismas gift?” 
she continued, timidly, “I had thought of 
giving you something much more hapd- 
some, but papa advised me to reserve it 
for the twentieth of next month.” 

“I am more than satisfied,” replied Car- 
rie, evidently trying to feel as pleasantly 
as the occasion demanded. “Yam afraid 
that you have been extravagant, if you 


which the knowledge of that episode would | have any thing more valuable for me. Are 


have given her. 
Max escorted’ the’ sisters to this party 
and spent the night at the house of Mr 


March, in order to accompany the family 


the next day to Spring “Grove, where, a 


Mrs. Reade’s urgent invitation, they were 


to eat their Christmas dinner. : 
“My sixteenth birthday?" thought Yule, 


as she rose dnd Aréssed hetself, the next 
mornihg, log before the hour for the late 


breakfast} that wasone’ of the regular in 
stitutions of the day, “On het dressing ta 
ble, she Youfid' het father’s present, a hand- 





you pleased with your watch *” 

“ Ah, yes! itis a beauty. Tama very: 
tich girl at sixteen, Do you remember 
that this is my birth-day t”  ¥ou bave not 
wished me “many happy returns.’ Then, 
kneeling by her sister’s side, wreathing her 
arms around her, ‘without pausing to take 
breath lest her courage should fail, Yule 
plunged in medias res. 

“ Neither this nor any other day can bs 
happy to me, without your love, Carrie 
Please téll me what I have done to forfeit 
it. “Why are you’so cold to me? I’know 
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I haye often been cross and impatient, but 
I will try to be good, if — “will only love 
me again as you used to.’ 

The pleading, tremulous tones ; the bro- 
ken sentences, how could Carolyn’ doubt 
their sincerity ? She looked straight before 
her and replied chillingly. 

“Ido love you, child, but if I did. not, 
you have taken enough of oe s love to 
compensate for the loss of mine.’ 

Yule could not credit her own sic ae 
Was it her refined sister who sneered at. 
her so coarsely? She forgot that there are 
passions, the excess of which brings the 
loftiest and lowest natures to an equality, 

“T do not understand,” she stammered, 
like one bewildered ; “I have taken no 
love except what cousin Max has always 
given me. I have taken*hone that belong- 

‘ed to you.” 

“Then I do not know who has;” the 
‘long pent up feeling rushed forth furiously. 
“Tt is certain that Jhave it no Jonger. I 
‘know that his coldness to me has kept 
pace with his liking for you, especially 
since he commenced’ spending hours of 
-¢ach day with you, to assist you in your 
-studies, forsooth! And you were entirely 
rtrue to me, were you not t when you allow- 
eed him to take you in his arms and kiss 
you, when there was no one else in the 
room,” she asked; the windows of Mary 
Moore’s room, across the. street, recalling 
that incident. 

Yule rose to her haughtiest height. 

“ Are you aware that you are insulting 
me? If your self-respect does not pre- 
vent your making such charges, mine will 
not allow me to stoop to defending myself 
from them.” 

She reached the door, opened it, then by 
a sudden impulse, closed it again and re- 
turned. 

“Qh, Carrie! tell me that you do not 
mean what ycu say; I cannot think that 
you are in earnest! You know that coysin 
Max has been just like an elder brother to 
me. He and I both love you too dearly 

ever to think of He treats me now 
just as he did when I was ten years old. 
He was always kind to me, because I was 
your sister; but I will have nothing more 
to. do with him, if yon will but love me 
and trust me!” Her voice broke into sobs, 


| 





“Ido care for yon, Yule,” Carrie spoke 
wearily; “ but I feel as though I should 
never love, any one again. Perhaps, after 
a long while, I may regain. my faith in bu- 
man nature; I have none now. «1 was 


very faithful to Max,” 


“ And he. is faithful.to you,” eagerly in- 
terrupted Yule. 


« \Ehis is\enough now,” said ler sister, 


-| cobdty, * you will oblige me by never speak- 


ing'to me again on this subject. It can do 
no good, and to mé, at least, it is mortify- 
ing: I do not blame you, my child, I do 
not believe that you meant to wrong me." 


“Oh, Carrie! will you not believe me, 
when I declaré that [ have done you no 
wrong?” cried poor Yule; but Carrie had 
put away, finally, the subject. 


“ Papa calls you,” she said, after a few 
minutes of silence, and Yule left the rooin, 
not daring to speak again. 


“* My daughter,” called Mr. March from 
his room, “ the newspaper carrier, is at the 
door. Run down and give him his Christ- 
mas gift; and tell Dick to bring me my 
boots. He is too lazy even for Christmas 
morning.” 

Yule ran off to execute his commissions, 
thanktul that she had not been obliged to’ 
speak before she could command her voice, 
but in the hall below, she was intercepted 
by Max, who came out of the library. The 
sigkt of him, just then, was too much for 
Yule, and in response to his cheery saluta- 
tion, she burst into tears. 


Startled, he drew her into the room, and 


\made her sit down by him. 


- “Nothing has happened to any body ex- 

cept nie,” she answered to his anxious en- 
quiries, “and I can net tell you about it. 
It would not be right if I could.” 

“ Not right, my Jittle sister! My pet, it is 
right for you to tell me any thing that trou- 
bles you.” 

But she persisted in refusing, and after 
one or two leading questions, Max said 
quietly, m ; 

“ Well, since you will not tell me, Imus: 
tell you. You and Carrie have been talk- 
ing about me this morning, and your litte 
heart is almost broken at learning her mis- 
construction of our conduct.” 

Yule’s start told him as plainly as her 
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exclamation of surprise, how nearly he} 
had touched the truth. : 
“ How do you know ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Because I saw thé storm brewing last 
night, when [ said you entered the room 
more gracefully than any woman there.” 

“Cousin Max,” pleaded Yule, with an 
earnestness that made him smile, in spite 
of his indignation; “please never say any 
more such things to Carrie, Ol!” witha 
fresh flood of tears, “ this is too terrible! 
Carrie says I must not sspeak to her again 
on this subject; but.cannot you convince 
her that’you de net care much for me?” 

“J am very sure that I sball not make 
the attempt,” he rephed, coolly, for it is 
not true; [do love you very dearly, and, 
besides, I have humored quite long enough 
this absurd whim of Carrie's. | You have 
no idea, you, unsuspecting little. thing, of 
how long I have been trying to,overcome 
it.” 


“ And you did not hint it tome! Yon 


let me treat you just the same all the.time !” 


she exclaimed, reproachfully. ee 

“T never meant that you;should know. 
I thought the thing would have died a nat- 
ural death, long ere this. . Poor little girl,” 
looking tenderly at the eyes from which 
the tears gushed afresh, at his tone. of sym- 
pathy. Do not shed one more tear about 
this. I willgspeak to Carrie. Some day 
she will come to her senses, and love you 


all my heart,” kissing ‘her trembling lips. 
“Ts that no CPt rt to you ?” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said 
Carrie, appearing before them with the 
mien of a tragedy queen. “T did not know 
that you were both in here.” ~ 

Yule’s heart sunk dispairingly before the 
gleam of her sister's eyes; but Max con- 
fronted them with a glance as } Maughty as 
their own, 

“You arte just in time. “I wish to ‘speak 
with you, Carrie. Yule, go bathe “your 
eyes, before your father see’ you.” ~ 

‘Mr. March entered» the library. just as 
Yule quitted-it, and when she came down 
the second time, all the household was*as- 
sembled for morning prayers, and satues 
fast followed immediately. 

The conversation at» the; table was: sup: 
ported almost exclusively by the gentle: 
Mr March rallied his. dauglters 


men, 





upon their dispirited appearance, and Yule 
was thankful that, he attributed, it to the 
gayety of the preceding evening.. ‘+I hope 
you will look brighter by dinner. time,’ he 
said,” as he rose from the Jable, “or your 
aunt Reade will have but little pleasure 
in your soeiety. At what time. are we to 
leave the city, Max? >” 

“The cars leave at half past ten, sir.” 

“ And itis now not quite half past nine. 
I shall have time to walk down. to the of 
fice and back. Will you go along?” 

Max declined: and as soon as the door 
closed behind her father, Carrie turned to 
him, “I am at your service now," ’ she said, 
imperiousty. 

He followed her'to the library, and shut 
the door; whilé Yule rustied to “hér room,~ 
put her fingers to her ears, to shut out the 
least murmur of their voices, and devoutly 
wished she had never been born. 

In half an hour, of which every minute 
seemed-an age, she heard’ Max leave ‘the 
house, and Carrie come up the stairs‘and 
lock berself in her room, Then ensued a 
clead silence, that made Yule nervous. 

“ Surely it must be time’ to. dress,” she 
said, consulting,for the first time her!watch, 
She dressed and waited. Moral courage 
was not, as; we have hinted, her. most 
prominent yirtue, and she.would as readily 
have presented berself within the cage of 


ja lion, as knock now at her sister’s door, 
better than aver: and I love you now with’ 


and ask if it was not time to put on her 
bonnet. Half past.ten, and she heard the 


\distant whistle of the locomotive as the 


train went whizzing away without them. 
When her father came in, Yule ran to 
meet him. 

'“ Why did we not yo to aunt Reade’s to- 
day?” she asked, as he took her on his 
knee, and absently stroked he hair. 

He jooked surprised. *“ Have you not 
seen your sister since breakfast 

“ No, sir’ answered Yule; faint with 
vaguedread. ‘No,sir, whatis the matter.” 

* Indeed, L»wish: most heartily that I 
could tell you!’ »was his impatient rejein- 
der; “I suppose. that. Casrie .and,) Maxe 
know. He, -bas.been to my ofiice, to. tell 
me that their engagement.is broken off, 
He assigned no reason, except,Carrie’s de- 
sire that it should be so, saying that he, too, 
thought \it best for, both of, them.; Incom- 





patibility of temper, I presume, that is the 
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fashionable plea. It isa bitter disappoint- 
ment to me,” continved the old gentleman, 
shaking his grey head; “I have looked 
upon Max as a son, ever since your brother 
died. ‘I do not know that you and Carrie 
will like it, my dear, but I have told Max 
that this afiair shall not change my feel- 
ings towards him; that he shall always be 
welcome in my house. JI could hardly do 
otherwise, as he is associated with me in 
my profession now. I shall expect you 
always to receive him politely as my 
guest.” 

“Certainly, papa,” answered tne poor 
child. — ‘ 

With the same words, but in a far differ- 
ent tone, Carrie responded, when her fa- 
ther made the same request of her. . She 
gave him no explanation of her conduct, 
only reassuring him that it was by her 
wisk that the engagement had been broken 
off. 

Mrs. Reade, in her rich black silk, and 
best cap, came out on the piazza to wel- 
come her guests, as the carriage which she 
had sent for them to the depot, entered the 
long avenue, leading to the house. But 
only Max sprang out to greether. Putting 
his arm around his mother’s waist, he led 
her back into the house. “ You will have 
to content yourself with your sun’s society 
to-day and hereafter, dear mother,” he 
said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Carrie never mentioned Max’s name, and 
by her dignified reserve, slie succeeded 
effectually in gelling all Yule’s timid ef 
forts to expostalate in his behalf.. To all 
eyes, save Yule’s, she was in no wise af- 
fected by this change of all her future. 
She sought society more eagerly, was more 
gay, than when the home happiness left her 
no desire for pleasures beyond its pale. 
She and Yule lived apart as only sisters 
can, under the same roof. Owing to the 
disparity of their ages, they had never vis- 
ited much together;. now, they always 
went separately, except when, in going to 
church, the presence of their father made 
a neutral ground of conversation for them. 
Yule’s mornings were still passed in stu- 





dying, and in the afternoon, Mary Moore, 
and other friends of her own age, glad- 
ly. weleomed her to their ranks, It 
was a pleasant enough life, but her, heart 
pined for the love with which, from the be- 
ginning of its existence, it had been nour- 
ished. 

Only once, did Max avail himself of Mr, 
Mareh’s. invitation to the house.« It was 
when he accompanied Mr. Sully thither, 
in his. first eall. Yule marvelied at the 
ease of the greeting between him and Car- 
tie, and vainly strove to imitate it. She 
sat miserably ill at ease, while Max con- 
versed with her father;'and Mr. Sully, af- 
ter repeated unsuccessful attempts to awa- 
ken in her the brilliancy that had once 
charmed him, turned 'to find it excelled in 
Carrie. Hisdisappointment, however, did 
not'prevent his making frequent ‘visits to 
the sisters, during his’stay in the city; but 
finally he left, without having verified 
Max’s prediction of the preceding Antumn. 

When the summer came. Carrie went to 
speMl it with some friends in the moun- 
taine: Mr. March advised Yule to go too, 
but she pleaded, “Let me stay with you, 
papa,” and it was hard to resist a request 
seconded so strongly by his own desire to 
have her with him. 

It was a false step, however; for, relie- 
ved from the necessity of cheerfulness, 
which the presence of others had imposed, 
her spirits, weakened by the unaccustomed 
strain of the preceding moaths, sank des- 
pondingly. She passed the long summer 
days in dreamy repinings, and in fitful, 
spiritless attempts to renew her system of 
cheerful occupation The warm weather 
told sadly on her bheaJth, unbouyed, as for- 
merly, by a happy heart. Still, she always 
roused herself when her father was at 
home, and he saw nothing amiss. 


One day, she felt: unusually listless— 
there was no spring in either mind or body. 
“] wonder if Iam going to be ill?’ she 
thonght. “Carrie would believe me, if I 
told her on my death-bed, how entirely she 
has. misunderstood both me and -Max. 
Then she would mourn for me, and consin 
Max would comfort her, they would be 
reconciled; my death would repair the 
mischief that my life has done.” 


‘Teafs stole from beneath her closed 
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eyes, as shé Jay on a lounge in aie poet 
thus sadly musing. : 

“ Mars Maxwell,” said Dick, laconically, 
opening ‘the door for"Max. He kindly took 
no notice of hef tears, as she sprang up, 
stammering a ‘salutation. 

“T have come fora package, of, papers 
from your father’ s escritoire,” *he said; but, 
after obtaining them, he lingered. 

* You are not well, Yule ; you should not 
have remained in town ali: the summer. 
Do you take regular, open -air,exercise ?” 

“ No, it is too warm and dusty to walk 
with any pleasure. Besides, every hody is 
out of town, and T do. not like to walk 
alone.” 

After one or two, more indifferent re- 
marks, he left her with a look that Yule 
understood, when, a few days afterwards, 
her father presented her with a saddle- 
horse, saying that Max would ride .with 
her everyday. Every shade of embaryass- 

ment disappeared after their first ride, and 
gradually Max resumed his old, footing in 
the household, calling in every day, with 
or without a pretext. ‘ 

“T have payed these rides far more 
than I can fell you,” she ‘said one evening, 
when Max had remained to take: tea, after 
‘riding. ° , 
“Why then need you sigh so lagubrious- 
lysabout them?” he'said, laughing. ° 

Yule blushed and stammered. “Carrié 
is coming home this week,” » : 

“So uncle,.Marech, has told me, but I do 
not) consider that a, relevant) reply to my 
question,” 

He perversely, otenss ta, fee her mean- 
ing, and Yule was forced to'speak plainly, 
“Cousin Max, don't be angry, but—but, do 
you. think,Carrie will like our -being so 
much together, when she.is at home ®” 

“I do not acknowledge the. right of any 
one to objeet to an arrangement sanctioned 
by your father,” said Max, hauglitily. ‘But 
of course, if it is your wish to diseentinue 
these nies, and forbid my visits, I shall 
yield unhesitatingly.” : 

“You: have no cauise to speak thus to me, 
eousin Max,’ said Yule, gently. His proud 
look softened before her. 

“I know it, Yule, but I cannot bear to 
hear you speak so coolly of giving me up, 
as though I were nothing to you.. My dar 

: ' 


ling, I love you! he exélaimed, ty ‘your lips 
shall pronounce my sentence now. Either 
give meu right in this House as pe ac- 
cepted lover, or banish me forever." 

His hurried, earnest ‘tone, his lock, Left 


no.room for doubt of his sineerity, and 
‘lyute buried her faee in her hands, feeling 


qs though the last bit of firm ground had 


given way under her feet. 


Max’s earesses brought, her.to herself, 
and she rose resolutely. 

“T cannot think gf such a hint You 
do not know yourown heart, when you 
suppose that you mean it. It has been my 
constant prayer, the hope upon which I 
haye lived eyer since [ was the cause of 
dissolving your engagement with Carrie, 
that I might also be the means of your re- 
conciliation, and could I Jet you love me 
now? Oh, cousin Max! please do not 
think again of this.” 


He drew the excited girl to a his side. 


“ Listen to me, Yule! If I liad never 
seen you, I doubt whether I showki have 
married Carrie. Our dispositions are too 
uneongenial. Neither of us is, what. the 
other fancied, and nothing except my pro- 
tracted absence prevented our finding this 
out long ago. You will not be untrue to 
your sister, faithful little. soul, in giving — 
yourself to me. . But you shall do nothing 
except what your, heart dictates, Only, re- 
member, | love you, dearly.” 

-The heart to which he appealed, plead- 
ed strongly in bis favor, Jt was very sweet, 
after so many weary months of wandering, 
to-be welcomed -to this haven, But Yule 
had too long practised her motto, te waver 
long, @ven im this trial. Whether» Max’s 
opinion was -eorrect or no, while Carrie 
remained unmarried, Yule felt that she 
had no right teappropriate the lever whom 
she had, however, unwittingly estranged 
from Jer sister. .) 

Max)read his sentence in the young girl's 
face, before her .trembling lips could utter 
it, and without a word he turned to leaye 
her. ; 
“ T have little cause to. like this .room,” 
he said, with a short, bitter laugh, as he 
passed the threshold; and Yule felt that 
all the sunshine; had faded. out.of her life> 





Still, his, last))remark, by recalling the 
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scene between him and Carrie, in this very 
room,, strengthened. her an her refolution. 

Notwithstanding her innocence, the re- 
collection of this conversation. made her 
shrink and blush before Carrie’s significant 
sheer, upon’ learning from her father of 
Yule’s rides and her companion in them. 

> “T hope that my return is not the cause 
of their discontinuance,” she said. “I 
shall not be long in your way, Yule; since 
my absence gives you so good a substitute 
for my society, I need not hesitate to ac- 
eept Enmma’s invitation to spend this win- 
terin Mobile.” 

“No oné can fill your place to me. Ido 
not caré about the rides, I had far rather 
have you at home,” faltered Yule, and Mr. 
March interposed in her behalf. 

“To you think of going again immedi- 
ately, oe daughter. Yule is lonely with- 
out you.” 

“She seems to find consolation, sir, and 
unless you positively object to it, I wish 
very much to make this visit to Emma.” 
~ Mr. March had never willingly thwarted 
his daughters, and he did not now feel’ dis- 
posed*to begin with this otre, whose’ impe- 
rious’ Thanner of preferring her request, 
showed how ungfaciously received would 
be its denial. 

From’ the first; Emma had espoused 
Carrie’s side against. her brother. “TI think 
it is well tliat she discovered her mistake 
in time,”"—she had Written to her mother 
‘“ Lever thought that Max loved her as 
entirely as they both believed, and TI did 
not at all like his devotion~to Yule.” Soe 
she had begged “arrie to allow their pleas- 
ant relations to remain unchanged, requi- 
ring as a token: of their continued ’friend- 
ship, that she should pay her a visit in her 
own home. 

No’ path of duty is as thorny to those 
who walk it resolutely, as it appears to the 
shrinking lookers on. Thus Yule‘experi- 
enced, in the months stiéceedirig Carrie’s 
departure, months which at first had seem- 
éed'sach a dreary reach of time. There 
were her studies and music, walks, rides 
and visits to ‘fill every hour, and through 
all, the strengthening consciousness’ that 
she was frying to doher duty, and succeed- 
ed in making her father’s home pleasant to 
him. Even the dreaded‘ Christmas anni- 


versary lost much of its sombreness, as, it 
drew near. Yule and Mary, between 
them, arranged a programme of festivities. 
There. was to be the usual,party at M-. 
Moore’ s on Christmas eve, but this one 
was distinguished from all its predecessors, 
by being the announcement that Miss 
Mary Mooré had: quitted the ranks of 
school girls, and was henceforth to receive 
all the honors of full grown womanhood. 
On Christmas day, the two families were 
to” unite at Mr. March's, to partake of 
the fruits of a Christmas tree; the prepa- 
ration of which cost the two girls weeks 
of planning and pleasant work, and after 
this;'a much smaller consideration in the 
eyes of the children than of their elders, 
they were to have a grand Christmas din- 
ner. 

* Will you go to sister Maggie’s, or rather 
Mary's party to night, papa?” asked Yule 
at dinner. 

“T think not; I shall see them all to- 
morrow ; and my rheumatism does not fa- 
vor party hours or rooms. But I will take 
you to the door.” 


“Oh, no sir! for so. short a distance, Dick 
will be a sufficient escort. J] dislike to 
leave you all alone, though.” 

“]T shall not be alone, Max is coming to 
talk an hour or two with. me. I. invited 
him this morning, when. he wished, for.an 
excuse for not.attending the party.”’ 


Yule was surprised at her own disap- 
pointment atthis announcement. Shé had 
searcely exchanged: salutations with Max, 
since the painful interview, which’ for the 
second time ‘had sundered them, and, al- 
most unconsciously, she had looked for- 
ward to meetive him this evening. Of 
course he had beer mortified by being re- 
jected by such a child as herself, but he 
had doubtless shaken off his foolish fancy 
by this time, and she knew he ‘could rot 
remain cold to her, when she told him how 
indispensable his brotherly affection was 
to herhappiness. Now, her father’s words 
spoiled all this sweet dream of’ a reconéil- 
iation.* With sigh to its memory, Yule 
roused herzelf to listen to Mr. March, as he 
continued speaking. 

‘} think, Sometimes, that the poor fel- 
low was more hurt by Carrie’s discarding 





jhim, than any of us then imagined; he 


. 
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has grown much older and sterner lately. 
By the way, I brought up,a letter from Cem 
rie; itis in my overcoat. pocket, Just get 
it and read. it to me, my; child.” 


.. Yule glanced over only! a few lines, and 


burst into. tears... Carrie wrote to inform 
ber father of her engagement to Mr. Sully. 


The wind had been roaming about all 
day, as restless and. misthi¢vous as a tro- 
ant schoolboy, sending tlre few lingering 
leaves, crushed by the trees, as ‘reminis- 
eenses of the dead summer, rustling to the 
ground, toppling over everything unstable 
that lay in its way, and whistling vigo- 
rously all the while. But as night came 
on, and the cold, menacing clouds gathered 
around the dying day, ,it flew to Yule’s 
window, pleading and pleading for admit- 
tance. She sat there, too much engrossed 
with her cwn grief, to notice whether the 
wind whistled or wailéd. : 


This was the first moment, sinee reading 
Carrie’s letter, that she had found leisure 
to think over.its contents; for before she 
had left the dinner- -table, Mary bad sent to 
claim her assistance, and she was just now 
released, The clouds that met her eye as 
she looked from her window, were not 
heavier than those that brooded over her 
heart” This then was all the fruit of the 
sacrifice which she had made of her own 
and Max's happiness! Yule delided her 
soul with no hope of hig return to her. 
She interpreted too plainly the wounded 
pride that prompted his constant avoidance 
of her. He-could not forgive Carrie, al- 
though she had been deceived and humili 
ated with him; how would he. feel, after 
receiving this confirmation of his words; 
towards the child who had. refused to ere: 
dit them, and had cast from her the heart 
which he laid-at her feet? 


“ [ could not tell him then; now he will 


never know how much I -do ie him. Ah, 
weil!” 


This sigh of hopeless résignation rose 
from her young heart, like a’ dead tree in a 
summer forest, Bl] the moré desolate from 
contrast with the fresh life arownd it.. But 
when her father came inthe house; Yule’s 
_ old habit of unselfishness re-invested her. 
She poured out his tea, talking pleasantly 
all the whilé, and when attired im her 
party-dress, she won a) kiss of hearty ad- 





-miration from him, as she curtsied' before 


him, before muffling herself in a cloak. 


All through: the ‘evening, there was no 
change froth ler usual’ cheerful manner. 
No one suspected how ‘she was battling 
against the thoughts ‘that ‘besieged her 
mind. and if, sometimes, a sharp arrow of 
recollection found its ‘way in, it only stung 
her to renewed yaiety. | 

“Only eleven!” she sighed on consult- 
ing her watch. 

“Yule, haye you'a viniagrette’ +I have 
mislaid mine, and these warm rooms make 
me faint,” said Jennie Pollard. 


_“T have not such a thing, but I saw one 
in the dressing-room, that was probably 
yours, T will get it for you,’ ” said Yule, glad 
of any occupation. 


Coming down the stairs with ag vinai- 
grette in her hand, she ‘saw Max in the 
hall, and stood still, hoping that he would 
enter the parlors without seeing her. Just 
then, éhe could not bear to have him speak 
to her coldly. But he saw and waited for 
her. 

“T thought you were with papa,” she 
said, using the first words that came to her 
tongue. Tere 

“T did sit with him, until he complained 
of sleepiness, and I took that asa hint 
that my presence was no longer desired,” 
Max responed gaily. °“I wanted to spenk 
with yous and*could not waittill morning.” 

| He rested bis elbow on the — 
looking up into her face. 


“Do not hitrry,” he exclaimed eagerly, 
as she er me will detain you buta 
moment.” 


His manner was too a atihat and peremp- 
tory to be lover-like, yet Yule could not be 
offended with it. 

“ Your father has showed me the letter 
announcing your sister’s engagement. Yule, 
are you satisfied now? Ido not suppose 
that lam fonder'than other men of being 
rejected, yet lam going to give you ano- 
ther opportunity of déing it. Tell me. was 
the feat of wrongitg ‘Carrie the only rea- 
son of your formet rejection of me ™ 

His calm’ earnestness left her no room 
for coifusion, bat’all the calm vanished, 
when she answered, with» the familiar 
trustful look into “ed eyes, “yes, cousin 
Max.” 
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Then her iids feli beneath his glowing 
gaze, 
“Oh, L had forgotten peor Jennies faint- 
iness! I must take this to her!” she ex- 


claimed, ana Max no longer prevented her: 


He. did not pay her much, attention, after 
giving her his arin, to enter the room, only 
once passing her, .he stopped to whisper, 
* Remember, no one, but myself must see 
you home to-night;” but it was wonderful 
how every vestige of dulness disappeared 
from the swiftly gliding hours, and it.was 
with perfect truth, that Yule pleased Mary, 
by saying, 


“T never enjoyed another party half so: 


much !” 


“How it snows!” exclaimed Max, as 
they passed into the street. 

Yule laughed at the cold flakes, dashed 
in her face by the vindictive wind. What 
were storms to her, with all that warmth 
at her heart ? : 

She calied Max back, when he left the 
house. 

“The children are to have a Christmas 
tree here to-morrow, to-day rather, as it is 
two o’clock now. I know that papa hasa 
gift for you; he intended sending it to you, 
but it will be far more pleasant if you will 
come to receive it. Come to breakfast,” 


she added. 


in the morning, the sun. smiled radiant 
ly, as. the earth,,in her new,, wondrous 
beauty, turned towards him, and a rosy 
blush broke over her whiteness as she met 
his gaze. More vivid still. was the glow 
of Yule’s cheeks as she descended to the 
parlor, and Max met.her, folded her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

“My own!” was.all he said. 

Little Charlie Moore, Parvus. Plus, .as 
Max styled him, came in,;shouting tle ju- 
venile watch-word for the day, “ Christmas 
gift?” He was soon followed by the rest 
of the family. That grown, people should 
be able to.sit down to breakfast on Christ- 
mas morning, with as good appetites as on 
the other ,three hundred. and sixty-four 
days of the year, and even to binger around 
the table, when their. rising, was to signal 
the revealing the glories: of the tree, was 
an unexplained: mystery to the» children 
But.even the longest meal has an end, as 
they found that morning. 





Yule disappeared for a.few minutes,and 
then returnéd, beating her summoris in her 
bright face. The joyous procession was 
formed, and marshalled into the libraty, 
whence the sunlight was carefully exclp- 
ded, to render more conspicuous the light 
of the many colored tapers, by which the 
tree wasillumined. -The qhildren dan¢ed 
around in glee, as they spied and appro- 
priated the burdens of the different branch« 
es. Max’s face beamed with gratification, 
when, last of all, Yule detached from the 
branch bearing his name, a rare edition of 
a work for which he had been vainly ran- 
sacking the city. 


“Tt is papa’s gift entirely,” said Yule in 
an undertone. “He heatd you express a 
wish for the book, and took much trouble 
to procure it.” 

Mr. March sat by the fire, with Charlie 
on his knee, the grey and flaxen locks 
blending over the brightly tinted pictures, 
which the excited child’ was examining. 
Every one else was at the further end of 
the room, attracted by the little girls’ ex- 
clamations over their doll’s house, Santa 
Claus’ present, when Max and Yule ad- 
vanced to Mr. March. 

“It was very kind in yan, to remember 
my wishesso well, sir,” said Max. “ There 
is no giftthat I would have prized more 
highly.” 3 

“ Let me see your book,” cried -master 
Charlie. “Humph!” in extreme contempt, 
“not a one picture! 'Tisn’t worth half so 
much as mine!” 

Mr. March laughed, as Max turnéd the 
leaves of his despised volume, with 4 rue- 
ful face that imposed upon no one save 
the child. 

“Ts it not a pity, Charlie,” said the old 
gentleman, “that Santa Claus: should not 
have put a single picture’in poor Max's 
beok? 
buy you'a picture,” 

“] would rather have it now, sir, for it 
is Christmas, and the other children have 
theirs to day.” 

. Then, dropping his spoiled child tone, 
he continued, “I think Yule is as pretty as _ 
a'pieture. Will you give her to me?” 

Mr. March looked from Max’s earnest 
face, to the glowing one.of his daughter, 


’ 


Never mind, Max, some day J will 
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then, placing her hand in thatof her lover, 
he said, his voice trembling, 
‘« Gop BLesS YOU, MY CHILDREX !”’, 


“FRENCH APPETITE. 


A Frenchman lean, 
With an appetite keen 
Came to try our fare; 
Through the door ajar, 
He scented afar, 
The steam of dainties rare. 


He sauntered in, 
With a shrug and a grin, . 
' Anda graceful scrape of the foot; 
His eyes did gloat, 
On a roasted shoat, 
Aha! said he, zat’s goot. 


I eats you now, 
And he made a bow, 
To the little defunct swine 
He plied his knife, 
As if for his life, 
And ate it from chin to Chine. 


It does me good, it does—ah! 
I should like anuzzer, 
Zey is bezzer zan ze frogs; 
Vaiter, vaiter, go—ah, 
And brings me a few more 
Of zese nice lizzle ogs. 


Hazet Conner. 
MY FIRST THIRTY DAYS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE AS A CAPTAIN, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


About the middle of June 1861, I raised 
a volunteer company of infantry, eighty- 
eight strong, in Fayette county, Virginia, 
and was elected to the captaincy without 
opposition. Whether. the office was con- 
ferred because the company owed its exis- 
tence chiefly t0 my individual efforts, or on 
account of personal populatity, or for some 
other reason, I shall not assume to deter 
mine. I am positively certain, however- 
as the sequel will clearly show, that it was 
not owing to my familiarity with the pageés 
of Scott, Gilham, or Hardee, for I 


| 


“ had never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the divisioniof .a, battle knew, 
More than a spinster!” 


In the latter part.of the month, the com- 
pany, glorying in the euphonious and signi- 
ficant sowbriquet of “ Dixie Rifles,” was reg- 
ularly mustered into the ‘service, of the 
Confederate States, at the Great Falls of 
the Kanawha, by Brigadier-General Henry 
A. Wise, to. whose. Legion .it was attached- 

I had just returned from Lewisburg, and 
sported a-gray jacket, gotten up in antici- 
pation of the honor that awaited me, by a 
tailor, who had assured me that he was 
perfectly au fatt in all the minuite pertain- 
ing to the insignia of military rank. I was 
quite proud of this: close-fitting, wp-button 
ed jacket, feeling all the importance of the 
commander, until 1 was startled from my 
dream of cousequentialness, at being ad- 
dressed by an “Old Soger,” as “* Corporal” 
Jones! | immediately replied, with mark- 
ed irritation of manner, to what | regarded 
as an impertinent salutation ; “ Private, you 
are mistaken sir, 1 amy nota Corporal, I 
am a Captain, sir.?. He immediately red- 
dened, touched his cap, en militaire, and 
apologized by. saying he had formed his 
opinion of my rank by, the trimmings on 
the sleeves of my coat! Sure, enough! 
my knight of the shears, equally. ignorant 
with myself, had braided mea “ Corporal /” 
My mortification was excessive; nor could 
I recover my usual composure, until L had 
sought the .friendly seclusion of a neigh- 
boring thicket, where. spasmodically tore 
off the libellous braid, and cast, it, disdain- 
fully, upon the ground, 


In the afternoon of the same day, it be- 
cathe neéessary'to draw “rations,” or as I 
would tien have expressed it, “ get some- 
thing for the men to eat,” and a's the com-’ 
missary stores were at Gauley Bridge, and 
no transportation at’ hund, I was under the 
necessity of taking the company up, that 
the men might carry’ down their ‘hard 
crackers and bacon. Not knowing the ¢om- 
mand necessary to form two ranks, or even 
to face them in the direction I wished to 
move, I took my Orderly Sergeant aside, 
and instructed him to form the company in 





a single line, facing wp the road. He seem- 
ed to think the suggestion a hapry one, and 
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immediately executed the order by seizing 
a man ata time by the shoulders, and es- 
tablishing him in the right plate; ‘with the 
injunction to “stand there!” At the com- 
mand “ Forwards, March I given’with ‘all 
the energy I could summon to the aid of a 
powerful pair of langs, the company moved 
off, “Captain Jones” in the lead. There 
was a space of about five feet from “ breast 
to back,” so that the entire distance from 
front te rear was full one’ hundred and fifty 
yards. On we moved, the long line. of 
men winding: around the frequent curves 
and turns sof the road, coupled with the 
irregular and unrestrained swinging of one 
hundred and eighty arms, bridging to mind 
the Spiral, yet confused movements ci a) 
mighty centipede!. Everand anon, reach- | 
ing a commanding point, | would cast a 
backward glance of «pride and ‘satisfaction 
atthe vast proportions of my command. 
Cesar, Alexander and Napoleon, at some 
period in their eventful lives, had felt, per- 





haps, as good as I felt then, bat no better. | 
There was but one single drawback to my | 
happiness.’ I knew that my company | 
should: be in “two ranks,’ but how vw get 
them that shape was the rub / 

When we tools up the'line of march, 1) 
warned the company that talking in ranks 
would not be tolerated,'so that nota sound 
broke the fureral-like silence of that two 
mile mareli, savé once, when am Old Sol- 
dier, who had seen service in Mexice, ven- 
tured to speak in an undertone, to the man 
immediately in his front. I detected this, 
and indignant at the wanton: violation of 
orders, as'well as chagrined at what I sus- 
pected was a criticism upon’ the “* Indian” 
file movement, and consequently a reflec- 
tion upon myself, L sternly.ordered him to 
be sileat, reminding him at the same time, 
that “an Old Soldier “should know. bet- 
ter.’ At length we arrived at the commis- 
sary depot—the rations were weighed out, 
and the order “shoulder, bacon and bard 
erackers!’’ was about to be .given, when 
up came a four horse wagon, driven by a 
Nicholas. county, farmer.. This.seemed a 
God-send, for fancying myselfinvested with 
extraordinary powers as a Captain of Vol- 
unteers, I at once proceeded to “ press” the 
driver, wagon and.team. The farmer pro- 
tested, remonstrated and beseeched, alleg- 





iug that he had been long from home, and 
could not reach there unti! late at night, 
even if uninterrupted. But it was of little 
avail; he had encountered what is conveni- 
ently termed a “military necessity,” and 
had to succumb. With a ruefil counte- 
nance he turned about; the commissaries 
were pitched in:o his wagon in a trice, and 
he drove back to the Falls. 

Now another difficulty stared me in the 
face. My men had fallenin line with their 
faces towards Gauley Bridge. 
move from the bridge. 
command 


I wished to 
I did not know the 
“File 
Right” and “ File Left,” were words un- 
known to me,or if known, utterly mean- 
ingless. 


for a counter-march. 


I reflected a moment, twirling 
my eane, (for sword I had none) in my 
hand, my face burning, the men expectant, 
but silent, when. becommg desperate, I 
said: “ Men! turn your faces down the road!” 
Some turned to the right, some to the left, 
some turned neither the one way nor the 
other, while my sharpened hearing caught, 
a sound of half suppressed and malicious 
laughterlin the direction of the “Old Sol- 
* Finally, with the aid of my Order- 
ly Sergeant, I got them all right, and the 
interminable line, 


dier. 


“That like a wounded. snake dragged its 
slow length along,” 


returned to“camp. ‘Here the wagon of the 
Nicholas county farmer was speedily un- 
laden. He then approached me in the most 
deferential manner, and inquired, “ how 
meh TI proposed to pay him.” I was amidtz- 
ed at the nian’s ignorance of military trans- 
actions, and replied with spirit: “ Pay in- 
deed sir! No pay at aff, sir! A mere gra- 
tuity, that you, as a loyal citizen, should be 
but too happy, to render the Southern Con- 
federacy! He ought to have thrashed me 
soundly, on the spot, notwithstanding, at 
the time. I supposed I had only exercised a 
military prerogative: but he enly turned 
away with an expression of wonder and dis- 
appointment in his sun-embrowned face, 
mounted his horse, cracked his whip, and 
was soon out of sight. 
There was another company, the “ Falls 
Riflemen,” encamped at the same spot, 
and shortly after I had dismissed my men, 
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the Captain approached me, and, modestly 
suggested that I should march my men in 
two.ranks, instead of one. I replied, with 
an indifferent air, that 1 was aware such 
was more military, but I wished on that.oc- 
casion, to make as great a show as possi- 
ble. He appeared satisfied, and left me. 
A happy idea now suggested itself. I 
would solve the problem by observation. I 
would be present when next he had his 
company out. The occasion seon arose. 
His men were farmed in one line facing by 
the left flank. I walked about a few rods 
distant, apparently unconscious of what 
was going on, but with ears and eyes widt 
open. 1 “In two ranks form company } 
2. Company, right face.. 3. March! said 
the Captain. “Eureka!” 1 almost audibly 
ejaculated. Then dodging around the eor- 


ner of an old house standing near, and has- | 


tily taking my memorandum.book from:a 
side pocket, I eagerly recorded the. tales- 
manic words, By “ roll-call” the next morn-. 
ing, I had memorized them,.and quite sat, 
- isfactorily accomplished the wondrous evo- 
lution of forming.a company in two ranks. 
As to “ four” ranks, I had never heard of 
such a thing, and should have been strong- 
ly inglined to question the sanity of the 
man who would have hinted the possibili- 
ty of such a movement. Bear in mind, | 
ie never mustered with the militia, uor 
seen the inside of any work on military 
tactics. 


The enlisted men continued to draw their 
rations regularly, but when I applied for 
mine, I was politely informed, much to my 
dlisappointment, that “rations” were notal- 
lowed commissioned officers. I actually 
suffered the gnawings of hunger, not un- 
frequently getting but one meal per day, 
and for that I was indebted to my own in- 
genuity, and the sympathy of my men, On 
such occasions, I would saunter carelessly, 
near some “mess,” that was enjoying a 
meal, when I was sure to be pressingly in- 
vited to “eat something.” I would effect 
not to be hungry, but if the invitation was 
repeated, as was sure to be the case, in- 
variably yielded. The poor fellows seem- 
ed to think it a condescension on the part|n 
of “the Captain,” and felt highly honored 
by my presence at their frugal board, I 





did not eare:to dispel.so pleasant and con 
venient an illusion,.. Having ‘subsisted iw 
this precarious manner for several. weeks, 
I was so fortunate.as to.precure. boarding 
in @ private family, near by. 

I had not been long ‘at'Gauley Bridge 
until itcame my turn to’ act as “ officer of 
the day?” ‘IT felt both complimented and 
alarmed) I’ was wholly ignorant of the 
duties of my new position; I! only knew 
that I was. expected to appear’ decorated 
with sash and sword. I ‘lad neither, but 
succeeded in borrowing both. I imagined 
that the responsibilities of the office were 
overwhelming, and that the Chances of my 
being regularly ‘executed’ the next day in 
the presence of the troops,'weré decidedly 
favourable. “Poor Bradfute Watwick, who 
subsequently fel! at Cotd Harbor, was com- 
mandant of the post. ‘He- was an Easterr 
man,and not being acquainted with the to- 
pography of the country; and the disposition 
of the inhabitants, fancied we were in con- 
stant peril’ of surprisé. In this view, he 
was most eriergetically sustained by Capt. 
Buckholtz, in ebarge of the artillery. Maj: 
Warwick instratted me to visit the pickets 
onee in day lightand thrice at night. There 
were seven postsoné up New River, two 
up Gauley, one up Scrabble Creek, one 
near the top of the’ precipitous mountain 
overlooking Gauley Bridge, one'in the di- 
rection of the Falfs, and-one on a small is- 
land, in the river, opposite the guard-house 
and artillery eamp. The entire distance 
travelled in making one ‘round, “was, at 
least, six miles: The roughness of the 
route, and the labor and peril to limb and 
body, cannot be conceived by any one, 
who has not expetienced’them, under simi- 
lar circumstanées. In addition to ‘the re- 
gular pickets, men were stationed at inter- 
vals of about ‘sevénty yards, connecting 
each post with the’maincamp. All were 
perfectly “ green”faticying a “live 
Yankee” in every ‘rustling leaf, and ready 
to fire upon the least noise. 


I was to start on my first round at precise- 
ly 9 o'clock, A, M. So supposing the prop- 
er place for the “ Officerof the Day,” when 

not visiting the pickets, was the guard- 
house, I took my blanket and repaired hith- 











er. It had rained incessantly for, almost 
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‘c 40 days and 40 nights,” and the floor was 
wet and maddy. However, I’ scraped away 
the looser particles, and spreading my 
blanket, lay down among gaard and prison- 
ers, consoled in my nével atid -uhcomfort- 
able situation, by the reflection that 1 was 
“ serving my country,” and that our fore- 
fathers of revolutionary fame had trod the 
same path to glory and independence, 

At the appointed hour, 1 was aroused by 
the officer of the guard, and began the toil 
of the night. Various were the receptions 
I met with, in my dreary round. Sometimes 
it was a sharp Halt! “who comes there?” 
Again it was a_besitating “ Who is that?’ 
and net unfrequently, it was only the start- 
ling click of a,lock, as the sentinel made, 
ready to fire. I was under the necessity of 
instructing every man)in his duty. When 
I got back to the guard-house, L found it was 
just midnight, the hour I had set for “Grand 
Rounds.” So, accompanied by a Sergeant 
and three privates, I started out again. My 
experience was about the same as on, the 
previous round, with one, or. two ludicrous 
exceptions. “Who comes.there?” shouted 
an aroused sentinel. “ Grand Rounds” was 
the reply... . * Come on, Grand. Rounds !”: 
Another. : “What's. that?” “ Grand 
Rounds!” , “ O pshaw, I tiought.it was the 
relief guard!” The “Grand Rounds” com- 
pleted, | found myself at the, starting pojnt 
at 3.0’clock, P. M., wet, muddy and tired. I 
had only. made two rounds--my instrue- 
tions were to make three, and [ had no time 
to lose, so away I trudged, all alone, and 
finished the third round about sun-rise, and 
the third round. finished me about. the same 
time, I had traveled eighteen miles that 
hight, stubbing my feet. against stones, 
tumbling over logs, jamming against 
stumps, plashing into mud holes, and wad- 
ing no less than three,times, through a 
sluice thirty yards in breadthand three feet 
in depth. And as there were but three 
Captains at the post, thistask devolved up- 
on me every third day. No wonder my 
countenance grew haggard, my face thin, 
my body weak and trembly, so that my 
own wife recognized me with difficulty. 
An iron man could not have stood it. Yet 
I bore it all cheerfully, and with perfeet re- 
signation, from a sense, or rather from a 
want ofsense ofduty. I shouldlike to see the 





cOmmandant ofa Post that would undertake 
to “put methrough” after that style, now. I 
have “seen the elephant” and got a “ few 
points” myself, in the last 18 months. 

While at that camp, I thought it incum- 
bent on all the commissioned officers to be 
in line at every “roll call,” and answer to 
their names, along with the enlisted’ men. 
To fai! to do so, was to subject oneself toa 
court martial, to be cashiered and probably 
shot. So {'was careful to be within hear- 
ing, or to bring myself so by fast running. 
At last, I was “crossed.”.. The orderly ser- 
geant was much concerned, and asked me 
What he should do with me. I told him 
I did not know. ‘Hé then proposed to say 
nothing about it if | would not do so again. 
I gladly assented, and kept. my promise 
until I discovered that only enlisted men 
were’ required to answer at “roll call.” 
This gave me great relief. 

Where officers were so vetdant, what 
could have been expected of the private 
soldier? Passing from my quarters down 
to Scrabble Creek one morning after sun- 
rise, to bathe, [ was suddenly halted by a 
picket some fifty yards to my right. 

“Who comes there?” he ‘fiercely de- 
manded. 

“Capt. Jones!” 

“Give the countersign, Capt. Jones!” 

“Tt is not required at this bour!” 

“Give the countersign!” he screamed, 
cocking his long mountain rifle and’ bring- 
ing her to his shoulder. He was too far; 
it would have been imprudent to shout the 
countersign, surrounded, as I was, by lau- 
rel, where an enemy might have been con- 
cealed, so I essayed to draw nearer. 

* Halt! 
shoot!” 

“I must get closer; I might be over- 
heard!” 


Give the countersign, or I'll 


“Dont care a dang! Give the counter- 
sign! that’s what that feller’ said; and I 
Aint a gwine to fool with you much longer, 
nother, Cap'n!” | 

Seeing that further parley was absolutely 
perilous, I bawled out “Jeff Davis!” 

“'That’s the truck, Cap’n! You can 
go now!” and he again resumed his beat. 

So apprehensive of a surprise were the 
superior officers, all Eastern men, that I 
findlly got badly scared myself. I invari- 
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bly slept in, my, boots; and kept a strong 
quarter guardeut at night. Our guns were 
constantly. loaded, and I never ventured to 
lie down. without first warning) my men of 
our perilous position, although, my better 
judgment assured me there was not an 
armed enemy within 75 miles. 

I was called up one night by Sergeant 
Major Pearce, and informed thatthe enemy 
was actually crossing’ New River in large 


mountain, falling over: logs, reeling on the 
edges of cliffs, scratching our faces with 
briers, and expecting every step to be 
bitten by rattlesnakes and copper-heads, 
until we reached the summit; here we 
found a smail»open space, and having 
thrown out a’ picket, lay’ down ‘and slept 


soundly till morning. We then: finished 


the scout‘and returned to camp, and report- 
ed having seen a flock of sheep. Themys- 


force; using three flat boats for that pur- terious lights that had created so much 
pose. Several ltindred’had already crdssed, | #arm, and eaused'the “Dixie Rifles” so 
I was ordered’ to awaken my men and get much hard labor, were either geteors or 
them under arms. I was cautioned to be | "s'tning bygs—I think the latter, This 
calm, and ‘not to dlarm the men’ by'a We-| ¥*5 during Maj Richardson’s administra 
trayal of excitement. I tried to appear re- — . 
markably cool, though I have reason to ia the latips pest: of Suty, We began me 
fear it was avery partial success. The sauenme wa ee — Kanipte besaica 
boys spvatig’th chet? fund With: daperiees Such confusion and demoralization, be-as- 
all but one poor fellow, who was untortu- onions rest cane pechePrearmee™ — 
nately seized With violent pains in the re.|°?"7° COMPEBY: PMLA RI BOR IS 
gion of the stomach. J was assigned -my filed out and went. home; another scattered 
postion in an oat-field. Capt. Buckholtz, la- ome sag SE SOE _ re 
bored with great energy to get his artillery whee f banner a sce IN es 
in position; wheels creaking, and drivers mane ps 7 satin 20h f . 
swearing: But. thee we od Jn se nth ke hie won and was apres 
field shivering in, the damp morning, fog,|_. . ; 

a, guns asl beads. ale eve it Repeater ne : sto 
and eyes. strained, vainly, endeavoring to herrele were kmocked in sa every sini 
peer into the: surpunding darkness. Day. helped himself. Ganikey bridge, that cost 
light, finally came, and with it an explana- |. $30,000 ‘to $40,000, was -burnéd; ak 
tion of the mystery. The three flat boats 


: though the river:was' wadeable 200 yards 
bogrsie int! morphosed into one small skifh above. | It;was solemnly declared that the 
in whieh were three fellows, “ skylarking,” | pawi’s Nest was examined, with a'view 
and the men already landed and drawn up |. its,destructionsbut was reported a& non: 
in Jine of battle, into an old Virginia staked combustible, andthus saved..for the grati- 
and ridered worm: fence! fication of future tourists and sizht-seers, 

On another occasion the camp was 


Every one went it on his own hook; or 
aroused at midnight. Capt. Buckholtz had 


der and system was lost, sight of; quarte:- 
observed signal lights displayed by the en_| masters were oblivious te their obligations 
emy on the top of the high mountain over- 


to furnish transportation. My company 
looking the camp. Our danger was imme-|baygage had been carried by the men 
diate and extreme. My men were back.| across the ill fated bridge on their shoul- 
woodsmen, and I was ordered to select 30} ders. I waited until néar dark for transpo- 
of the most daring, and scout the mountvin. tation, noné came, and ¥ could get no’satis- 
There was no moon, the heayens were} faction, so I moved off my company, leav- 
clouded, and it was so extremely dark that/ing all behnids It-was now dark end 
I could not discern my hand three inches| raining, as it can only rain at Gauiey. We 
fromm my nose, I tried thé experiment, 1} hel -gone.a’' mile, when we meta waggon 
thought it a very unfavorable time for ma-| with # four mule team and a, negro driver, 
king observations; an enemy had .only to] all belonging to Mr. Dickinson, of the Ka- 
stand still,and permit us to impale) our-|pawha Valley; ‘1 pressed waggon, mules 
selyes on his, bayonets; but being.a subor-|and “nigger,”+-sent them back and got aul 
dinate, I said nothing. Wetoiled up the]our baggage. “Itewas now so dark we could 
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not keep the road ;' lbalted the company, 
told. the,men to take care of themselves; 
and they seattered in every; direction, seek- 
ing. shelter under rocks and legs from the 
pitiless. tempest.. I crept, down the hill, 
feeling my, way carefully, and found a dry 
spot under a rock; I called to one of my 
Lieutenants, who came, and J told him to 
g0 in first; he did so, and oecupied all the 
space, so 1 lay down on the outside: and 
took the rain all night} sleep was impossi- 
ble, but I could hear my: Lieutenant snoring, 
boisterously. L had never before regretted 
being generous—I did ‘tliat night. When 
morning came, 1 was wet to) the skin and 
chilled to the marrow. We started at day- 
light; Gen. Wise was standing at ‘Cc lone) 
Tompkin’s gate, at-the topof Gauley moun- 
tain, when .we came up; he told me to 
halt the company, and then: verbally fur- 


- joughed every man who wanted to go 


home; nine-tenths wanted to go; and the 
result was; 1 entered Lewisburg with ten 
men, out ofa company of eighty-eight! I 
was so care-wornand emaciated that my 
most intimate friends hardly knew me. ' I 
have seen 18 months’ service since; under 
Lee, in the fall campaign of the Sewells— 
in the ewamps’of South Carolina—on the 
sand-hills about Wilmington—in front of 
McDowell, at Fredericksburg~in the seven 
days battles on the Chickahominy—with 
Jackson at Cedar Mountain—and Loring 
in the Kanawha Valley; but,im that ‘one 
month. at Gauley Bridge, Lunderwent more 
hardsiip than in all my after military life: 

At Lewisburg, Gen. Wise overheard 2 
private speak of Wise’s” “retreat” from 
Gauley. 

“Retreat!” thundered the General; 
“never dare call it a ‘retreat’ again, 
sir! It was- only a retrograde movement, 
sir!” 

“T don’t know, nothin about your refer- 


gades, General, but I do know we done 
some d—n tall walkin!” . 


In time, my boys, with a few dishenora- 
ble exceptions, carne up, and I again com. 
manded a fine company, But where are 
they now? Alas! some are sleeping be- 
neath the green magnolias of the South— 
some on the hills of Fredericksbutg—some 
at Mechanicsville—Coal Harbor—F ray zer's 
Farm—in the soldiers’ grave-yard at» Rich- 





| 


mond—some have gone hoitte with broken 
down ‘constitutions—someé' ‘maimed; and 
almost helpless for life. “Wherever we 
have gone, disease and death have follow- 
ed, and now only 30 of the original “Dixie 
Rifles,” answer to “ roll call!” 


ee BRS tO 


LINES-ON THE DEATH OF *LITTEE 
: HENRY. 


And art thou dead, boy of the noble soul, 
Whose mild but manly mien and beam- 
ing.eye 
Had round thee thrawn such power to con- 
trol 
The love and blessings of each passer- 
by; s? s 
That all who saw thee felt that truth 
And courage high were in thy youth, 
And greatness in thy promised destiny. 


God rest thee now, sweet child of hope and 
love, * 
We would not bind anew the chain that 
broken, 
Sent thy frail soul to realms of light above; 
Arid *tho’ no mem’ry now nor token 
May ’wake again the music hushed 
In hearts tlvat bleed by sorrow crushed, 
We would not that farewell were unspo- 
ken. 


Ne soil of earth is on thee, angel, boy-— 

Pure and stainless as when first twas 
given, 

Is. rendered back thy soul; no gross alloy 
Hath mingied with its spirit shriven, 

By. its own pure essence as @ray, 

From God's reflection, melts away 
Into the burning radiance of Heaven. 


In thy childhoods home is heard no sound 
Of woe—dumb with grief and sorrow 
riven 
The hearts whose holy love had clasped 
thee round 
As frankinscence on altar, and given 
To thy being an wgis wreath, 
An amulet ’gainst all save death, 
Whose dart through life’s best shield has 
driven. | 


He, thy sire, has bowed his heed in tears 
. O'er the broken shrine where his hopes 
had rest, 
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The voice that prophesied of thy coming 
years, 

Is dumb and silent now within his breast. 
No more shall gush for his buried boy, 
From the frozen fount the flood of joy 

Which swelled when thou wer’t to his 

_ bosom pressed. 


Lone and pearless in her grief, thy mother 
Kégps the sad vigils of mute misery ; 

The chilly chasm in her breast no other 
Now may fill; with weary eye, } 

Through rayless night, straining to catch 


the big State House, and drink .sgme 
knockemstiff with the Legislater, men, 
perticler wi’ Bill Dobson, ur Sinjter. Ha, 
ha! gist lem me go wi’ you, and I’Jl make 
fire, cook, toat water, ur.do anything else 
you ax me, ef you'll gist lem me eat and 
stay wi’ you thar and back.” |; = 


Sam wanted company—the proposition 
was accepted, and they “ mosied off +for 
Raleigh, over two hundred miles+Sain 
with his one horse “ waggin,” loaded as 
above. I shall not stop to record, the 





His form on which death keeps his watch 
Grew brighter as his bounding step drew 
nigh. 
Sleep, thou dreamless slumberer, gently 
sleep, : ; 
For thou art cradled ina mother’s breast,* 
And we who blindly mourn thee here should 
weep, 
That thy rich heritage of quiet rest 
Comes not to @s; born with the strife 
And broken by the storms of life— 


transpiration of many funny incidents:on 
the way, but begin with them at/the’last 
camping place before they*reached ithe 
city. Early in the morning. they zose, 
Johnson walking ahead of the-wagor, 
looking out “fur the big town,” at every 
turn of the yoad. They soon reached the 
suburbs of the city, rather sorry looking 
houses, and Jolinson’s contempt arose te 
fever heat, and he burst forth soliloquiz- 
ingly : “t fod 

“Ha, ha! hello! Is this Rolly ?: That 


Fain would we sleep, and be as thou art} big town that I’ve hearn so much abort? 


blessed. 


‘ 


rrr SB 0 9000 — 
A SKETCH BY “SKITT.” 


JOHNSON SNOW AT A “HOTTLE.” 
- 


Profit and curiosity prompted two rare 
men to visit Raleigh, North Carolina— 
Sam Lundy and Johnson Snow, Sam 
went for profit, Johnson forcuriosity. Sam 
rarely ever went to a neighbour’s house 
without his one horse wagon, loaded with 
“ gingy cakes,” beer, chestnuts, chinque- 
pins, “haze nuts,” “ hickry nuts’, “ wan- 
nits,” “ wannit goody,” and the like; and 
you did a brave job if;you resisted his im- 
portunities to purchase. And of course, 
‘going to Raleigh, he would “toddle off” 
with such a load, and make it pay. But 
Johnson had no such motives. 

“ Ha, ha! See here, Sam Lundy, lem me 
go wi’ you to Rolly, that big town, whar 
_the big Legislater men make ur laws. 
Hello, ole fel, 1 want ter see the town, and 





7 


* Henry’s mother survived him but three 


Ef I had a midlin o’ bacon; I'd grease*it 
and let the dogs hide it, certiny T wotld’nt 
give a drink o’ knockemstiff fir‘tny siéh 
a place. A good mess-o’ hog’s ‘guili#ks 
and turnup greens is worth’ a dozeir stéh 
places. And here’s whar they cuntu 
make their laws? Ha, ha! the: place is 


gist like thar laws, they amt much acount, 
no how. Ef people would gist keep tie 
laws of the Bible, there’d be no use’ far 
man laws, certin. Bat, stop! Ihtried keep- 
in’ Bible laws a spelt while Iwas in:Pas- 
sen Beller’s Church, and miade''n* ding 
shacklin out of it, certin. So,reetseahe- 
ming laws is needful; but why. cum, fd sich 
a place.to‘make um?) ©.) > send 
Just as Johnson ended hisiast‘sentence, 
he had arrived at the top of a hill, aid the 
city presented itself magnificently Uefore 
him. He was a few paces before Sant's 
wagon, and threw up his hands with per- 
fect amazement, and there he stood*tili 
Sam reached his stand-point. a 
“Ha, ha! Beautiful as Girzah, ‘comely 
as Jeruzlum, and turebul as an army with 
banners, as saith that good man, Passea 
Beller, in his soul sarchin sarmins.”” 
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Cuurches and other public buildings, more 
than with anything else, he continued : 

“ Hello, Sam! What sharp pinted, slim 
things is them at the eend uv some uv thar 
Houses? Ar they big hay stacks? Hello! 
that wont do, for the wind would blow um 
of, like the chaff of the summer thrashin 
floor. Ha! I’ve gist: thonght what ther 
fur. They ar pigin houses on top uv thar 
dwellin houses. Mighty heap o’ pigins 
here, I reckin. Look good, Sam, and see 
ef you can see any Grocery, fur I’m mon- 
stus dry.” 

They soon descended the hill, and it was 
not tong before they entered the main busi- 
ness street of the city, with its numerous 
wign boards, gazing on every side as they 
advanced—Johnson stumping his toes oc- 
casionally, from side looking. Johnson 
could not read, nor even spell, and he was 
right after a Grocery. Sam could read a 
little, by spelling every word as he went; 
a bad speller at that. Besides spelling 
poorly, he would syllable his words very 
badly. The first sign board of any note 
was ata Livery Stable, and Johnson said: 

“Hello, Sam! It’s high time to begin to 
spol out some uv these big signs ; we are 
sertinly gettin into the regions uv some 

knockemstiff. Try your hand at that 
énc.” 

Sam stopped his wagon, fixed his cross 
e;es as well as he conld-upon the sign 
board, but committed quite a blunder in 
ecthography. He puta b, in the place of 
v,.and a t, instead of the v, and spelled it 
* Liberty Stable,” and pronounced it ac- 
_ cordingly, whereupon Johnson indignantly 
responded : 

“Liberty fiddlesticks! No sound of 
Grocery in that, certin, Who uver hearn 
wv a Liberty Stable afore. Ha, ha! I won- 
det what it means, any how? Good men- 
wy hosses in thar, I reckin; I 'spose they 
teleps liberty hosses thar. Less toddle, 
Sem, fur this is no place fur a thirsty Jew- 

koe,” 

On they went, in the middle of the broad 
street, gazing rustically at the sign boards 
oe each side, till they came to a Drug 
Store, the sign over the door being painted 
im large. gilt letters. They halted, and 
Johnson blarted ont: ! 

i. Hellet monstus fine ‘letters! Goal 





letters, at that, certin. Ha, ha! You must 
be lousy wi’ goal, to put it on yer sign 
boards. Jeruzlum{ Sam gist look at the 
bottles!) What curious shaped things they 
ar. They don't fook like knockemstiff 
bottles, at all, howsomever. Nur thar aint 
nobody thar that looks like they war re- 
freshin tharselves, Nobody of that grit 
*peers to be abont the door. Take # rest, 
Sam, and spell it out.” . 

Sam took*kim, but missed the mark sad- 
ly again. He left out the r, and spelled it 
“Dug Store.” This was toc much for the 
dry and impatient Johnson, and he indig- 
nantly left. 

“Hello! A huckleberry fur yer Dug 
Stores! Ha, ha! Knockemstiff aint dug 
out’n the yerth, certin. It’s made in Still- 
houses—’bout the interestenest places now 
on these mundacious shores of mortality. 
Mosey up yer waggin, Sam, I’m gittin 
dryer and dryer. I shall soon turn toa 
powder horn, at these licks:”’ 


Sam popped his whip, and on they “mo- 
sied,” gazing as ever on each side of the 
street, scanning eVery sign board of any 
note. At last Johanson halted, and ex- 
claimed : 

“+Ureeko!’ as saith Silas Jones, the 
larnt School-master. Look a thar, Sam, 
wi’ yer cross peepers, at them fellers in 
that, house, and look at them bottles! 
They're ra-al ‘knockemstiff bottles— got 
the right shape. And them thar fellers 
has the right actions, and the right gab. 
Set yer eyes straight, and spell that sign.” 

‘Unfortunately for Johnson, Sam's eyes 
were sadly at fault again. He had all the 
lettérs in this time, but syllabled wrong, 
and pronounced wrong. It wasa “sure- 
enough” Grocery, but Sam made itsome- 
thing else—thus: Groc-e-ry, Grokery. 

“Hello!” said Johnson, “that shoot 
did’nt bring the hide and taller neither. 
Thar it is agin! Grokery, grokery! Bull- 
an-Inguns! who keers fur yer Liberty Sta- 
bles, Dug Stores, and Grokeries? Ha, ha ¢ 
I'm dry, that’s what's what; I’m arter a 
Grocery, 2 *knockemetiff Grocery, not a 
Grokery, though that sounds a leetle more 
like it than tothers. Less pike on, Sam, 
mebbe we'll find it d’rectly.” 

On they went till they came broadside 
with a large briok Hotel, on the wall of 
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whieh was painted in large eoijtinton 
HOTEL—and over one door in front im- 
posingly appeared the common appendages 
Bar-Room. These, of course, attracted the 
attention of our heroes. They halted, and 
Johnson,' with distended eyes, broke si- 
hence , 

“ Thunder an lightnin! That takes the 
vag OW ov the bush. Ha! ha! two signs 
on one house. ‘That caps the stack, and 
saves the grain, as saith Passen Beller, 
when he proves his pints o’ Scripter doc- 
trin. Hello, ‘Tae some tall spellin done 
here, certin,’ 

Sam put on extra dignity i in looks, ayd 
held gravely forth: “Hot-el, Hottle.” 

*Hottle! Hottle !!” exclaimed the vexed 
Johnson. “Pox take yer Hottles. Uvry 
thing in thar digration hot, I reckin. Arter 
ull its a right good sound, fur thar aint 
much diffunce in the sound ov Hottles and 
Hotiles, though thar mout be right smart dif- 
runce in thar innards. Hello! Sam, spell 
that tother sign efore we leave, fur I ece 
ome fellers goin in and comin outin thar 
~maching thar lips, and wipin tha. mouths, 
u monstrous good sign. It looks knockem- 
stiff fashion, certin.” . 

Sam spelled and pronounced right this 
ume: “B-a-r R-oo-m, Bar Room.” This 
was enongh; Johnson grew nervous, and 
roared out: 

* What on yet: have they got bars here 
tur? A room full on up, and some to sghir, 
{ reckin! Ha! ha! I thought when we 
lett the Blue Ridge, we was out’n all dan- 
yer of bars, but bere’s a room chug full on 
um, and runnin over. Hello, Sam, take 
keer ov yer own gizzard, save your own 
tabernickle! Im agwine to leave here in 
surch ov Bill Dobson, at the State House, 


by “Skitt.”’ ; a) 
Johnson “ buckled off” to the dooxof the 
Senate Chamber, and soon encountered the 
doorkeeper. 
“Stand back!” said the doorkeeper, 
fiercely. 
“Git out’n the door, you poke-o-moon- 
shine, else I'll knock daylight through you 
quicker nor a cat can lick its paw,” 
sponded Jehnson, with clenched fists. 
“Pil call the Sergeant-at-Arms,” replied 
the doorkeeper. 
“ Who keers!” bawled Johnson. “Ha! 
ha! I kin lick him, and the whole Legisla- 
ter to back him. Whar’s Bill Dobson? and 
hush yer nonsense, ef you’ve any feelin 
fur yer .abernicle.” 
Fortunately the Legislature just then ad- 
journed for dinner, ending the confab, 
Johnson rushed abruptly into the Senate 
Chamber, seized th® hand of Pat ack 
shook it heartily. 
“ Hello, Bill, I nuver was so glad-to-see 
you sense my peepers seed daylight! I’m 
most used up, fur the want ov some ioteek- 
emstiff, and suthin ter eat.” 
Dobson was equally glad to see Johnson, 
for be was a man of wit, and quite a ‘wag 
as well as a man of decided ability, and 
saw a good opportunity to have quite a 
batch of fun. He readily invited Johnson 
to a hotel for dinner. Just before they 
reached the place, Johnson looked up and 
saw they were .oing into Sam Lundy's 
“Hortle.” He halted and said: 

“Hello! ha! hal what you gwine intec 
hat Hottle fur. Stop! that’s too hot « 
place fur me jist mae, while the train tle 
is runnin out’n me so.’ 

“ Why do you call ita Hottle ? ?” inquired 
Dobson. 

“Tts so, certain, for-Sam Lundy spett it 





he knows whar to take a feller, and whar|so!” repl.ed Johnson, emphatically. 
the knockemstiff are, too; uvry man fur} ® Sam’snoscholar,” replied Dobson, “he 


hisself, Sam.” 


spelled it wrong. It isa Hotel—a Tavern, 


And away sped Johnson, as fast az a fatjas you have always heard them called. & 


man ever waddled. The day being hot, 


hoard here, and [ assure you they have 


and it but.a few minutes before twelve | fine-eating.” 
«clock, he was in a lather of sweat wien| “ Well, sense you're a Legislater man, 


he rapidly ascended the steps of the State 
House. Almost out of breath, he anxiously 
enquired of the first man he met: 
“ BleHo, friend, whar kin I find Bill Dob- 
conf? 


I'll give it up,” resp nded Johnson. “Hat 
ha! Bill, afore we go in let us have some 
knockemstiff, Twn thifsty as a sucker ine 
salt bail.” 

“ Agreed,’ said Dobson, well knowing 


“In the Senate Chamber. Go to yonder|the more “knockemsiiff” Johnson im- 


Pecr.” 





hibead the more fun would come out, and 
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they started for the bar-room of the “ Hot- 
tle.” “Just as they reached the door, Dob- 
son leading, Johnson looked up and saw 
the fearful sign, and abruptly stopped. 
“Hello, Bill! Bull-a:.-inguns, just stop! 
Dry as I am, I don’t feel like fightin bars 
fur all the knockemstiff in the world, and 
the hog’s gullicks and turnup greens ter 
boot.” . 
“ Fighting bears? What d> you mean?” 
enquired Dobson, greatly amazed. 

“Ha! ha! jist read that. sign over yer 
noggin, and trimble,’ replied Johnson, 
nervously. “Sam Lundy spelt it Bar Room, 
and its full o’ bars, certain.” 

“ He spelled it right,” said Dobson, * but 
there isn’t a bear this side of the Blue 
Ridge, I assure you upon the honor of a 
‘Senator. They keep the best of liquors in 
there, as you will find if you will just 
enter and sample for yourself. Stewart’s 
Creek and Fisher’s River whiskey is noth- 
ing to it.” , 

Johnson had unbownded confidence in 
Dobson and in they went, Johnson, how- 
ever, scaning every nook and corner for 
“bars.” . Dobson, of course, had to “treat,” 
waich he did willingly and freely, to stir 
up Johnson’s wit for dinner at the “ Hottle.” 
After “refreshment” at the “ Bar’s Den,” 
as Johnson ever afterwards called it, they 
-went into the “ Hottle,” took their seats 
with the crowd, and awaited dinner. John- 
son’s wit and fluency of speech* delighted 
the crowd, while Dobson was well paid for 
hs outlay in the “Bar’s Den.” Present 
one of the largest, and one of the most dis- 
cordant gongs that John Chinaman ever 
made, rang out uproarously, stopping John- 
son in the middle of one of his wittiest 
sentences. His eyes flared, his. mouth 
flew open like a fly-trap, he sprang from 
his seat, made for the door, exclaiming as 

«he went, at the top of his voice, not a 
weak one at that, “The Hotle’s a fallin! 
the Hottle’s a fallin! -Run, Bill! run!” 

Running about fifty steps, he turned and 
looked, and saw the “ Hottle” still standing. 
He returned, saw he was “sold,” and by 
his adroitness made the crowd believe that 
he merely intended to cremte a little amuse- 
ment. 

The dinner bell then rang out its invit- 
ing tones, and there was a general rush to 

+the dining room. Dobson gallanted John- 





son leisurely to the table, telling him that 
he intenced to intreduce him to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature at the dinner table, 
and instructed him what to say in response. 
Arriving at the door, Dobson, in the most 
courtly manner, said: 

* Members of the Legislature of North 
Carolina, and gentlemen, one and all, I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you 
one: of my honorable constituents, Mr. 
Johngon Show, of Stewart’s Creek, Surry 
County.” 

Johnson made a rustic bow, and replied: 

‘Gentlemen, one an all, and ye sons ov 
Solon in perticler, yer most obedient sar- 
vunt,” and took his seat by side of hie 
friend Dobson. 

The eyes of all were fastened upon Johs- 
son, trying to read him, particularly those 
who had seen his rapid flight from the gong. 
While they were eyeing Johnson, he was 
narrowly scanning the barren table, with 
nota thing upon it but the plates before 
him, bottom upwards, and a napkin upor 
the bottonf of each. He had never seen 
the like before. He could stand it no 
jonger. 

“ Hello, Bill! we have sot down too soon. 
The wimmin haint sot the vittles on the 
table yit. Less git up.” 

“ Sit still,” responded Dobson, “it’s the 
fashion here.” 

“Fashion!” exclaimed Johnson. .“Ha! 
ha! plage on sich a fashien. I can't live 
on dish rags, clean as this one is on my 
plate. Ittakes hog’s gullicks and turnup 
greens fur the gizzard ov this boy.” 

The crowd laughed and inwardly pro- 
nounced Johnsona “regular take in,” aotone 
suspecting he was in earnes.. The waiters 
now began to fly round the table, aml 
one approached Johnson, and said: 

“ Maser, what yer hev on yer plate 2” 

“Ha! ha! I don't see nothin on the 
table here but plates an dish rags,” replied 
Johnson, “an you ax me what I'll hev en 
my plate! Set yer vittlesdown afore me, 
and let me take choice, like we do on 
Stewart’s Creek, in good ole Surry.” 

“That’s not the way we does, Masser,”’ 
responded the waiter, with a polite bow, 
“we allers fetches what Masser wanjs, 
makes no odds him wants. Name him, 
Masser, an this nigger fetch him quick.” 

Johnson seemed perplexed, but rallied. 
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“Ha! ha! sense you so well off fur 
things, fetch me x well loadened plate o’ 
hog’s guilicks and turnup greens.” 

Waiter was nonplussed, and perplex- 
ingly replied: 

“ Well, Masser, I mus coknowledge you’s 
got dis nigger dis time. I knows turnup 
greens, donno what ye means by hog’s 
gullipes, as ye call im.” , 

“Git out’n here, you ignerrammus 
shouted Johnson, “bin liven here under 
the very drappins ov the Legislater, and 
don’t know what hog’s gullicks is! Take 
my plate and loaden it well with the same 
kind o’ truck you put on Bill Dobson's. 
Toddle! mosey! pike! quick!” 

Away went darkie, darting like a pike 
fish, quite crest-fallen at being out done in 
the mame of an article of food. The 
erowd snickered all round the table at the 
Stewart’s Creek wit, to all of which John- 
son paid no attention, but kept up a run- 
ning conversation with his friend Dobson. 
Darkie soon returned with a heavily 
treighted plate, with quite a variety, and 
with a flourish reported : 

“ Well, Masser, here he am, jis like Mas- 
ser Dobson’s; much alike as two black-eye 
peas.” 

Johnson “mosied” into the plate, and 
said but little during his heavy assault 
wponthe “truck,” darkie every now and 
then s:eplenishing, for fear of another tirade. 
Afterawhile Johnson suspended hostilities. 
Darkie seized the plate and started off, 


" 
! 


- whereupon Johnson halted him! 


“Hello! stop, and mark time! you 
knockneed thief. Ha! ha! bring back 
that plate. I aint half done yit; haint 
got half the wuth ov my money. Set it 
down here! and bring on some more ov 
yer truck and turn over.” 

“Lor bless you, Masser! I thought you 

done eatin ’stantials, and dis chile gwine 
ter bring you yer de-sert. Skuse me, Mas- 
ger.” 
: “Hal. ha! that’s the last thing I'll ex- 
case you fur, fur wanting to bring me my 
de-serts. I’ve Bin trying to shirk my de- 
serts ‘all my life. Ef I had um,I would 
not be here in this Hottle to-day, eating,” 
giving Darkie a severe and serious look. 

“ Masser, l’s sorry we don’t onderstand 
one anuddér. I no onderstand yer hog’s 
gullips, and ye no onderstand my de-sert. 


Masser, ] means puddin, pies, cakes, and 
seforf, all on um sweetened with sass. 
Dat dé, Masser ®”’ 

“Why didn’t you say that at fust, in- 
stid o’ lettin out yer big quality werds here. 
Mosey on, and fetch a Benjamin’s mess on 
um.” é 

Darkie soon returned, and Johnson, 
wordless the rest of the dining, made sad 
havoc of darkie’s “soforfs.” 

Dinner over, the*hour for the Legisla- 
ture to meét arrived, and Dobson gave 
Johnson a polite invitation to ‘accompany 
him to the State House. Whereupon he 
earnestly replied: 

“Ha! ha! Bill, I was a fool fur wantin 
to come to this quality place anyhow; I 
I'm done with it certin. Dll no more of 
yer Liberty Stables, Dug Stores, Grockeries, 
Hottles and Bar Rooms. I shall hunt up 
Sam Lundy, and leave. I can't keep up 
we this place, certain. You go on to mak- 
ing laws, and I'll pike fur Stewart’s Creek. 

Dobson left for the Senate Chamber, and 
Johnson to hunt Sam, who n he found just 
as he had sold his last nut, and pint of 
“wannut goody,” and they left for Surry ; 
Sam satisfie’ with his profits, and John- 
son’s curiosity fully gratified. ' 
ea OO 0 —— 

HOW I WON HER. 
° BY JACQUES. 


I told ber that I loved her 

With a love that naught could chill, 
* And J vowed that I would shield her 

From each care and every iJl— 

And I marked the crimson current, 
Swiftly dye her virgin cheek ; ’ 

And I paused, with heart loud beating, 
As I gently bade her speak. 





But her blue eyes sank before me, 
With a soft and tender beam; 
Such as lights the eyes of dngels, 
. On some bright and blessed dream; — 
And the ruby lips were silent, ~ 
And my-heart beat quick with pain; 
Then I murmur’d, “ Love, I love you— 
Do I love you all in vain?” 


Only then the eyes were lifted, - 
» Gently, till.they met my own ; 
I was answered by the lovelight 





That so sweetly in them shone. 
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And the little hand stole softly, | 
With a quick and tender grasp, 
Into mine, and trembled lightly, 
In my strong hand's fervent clasp. 


And I saw the blue-veined eyelids 
Scfily steaho’er those dear eyes, 
Hiding all their glorious beauty, 
While the young breast thrili'd with 
sighs. 
Ah! the lips was red and tempting, 
(And my soul was fill’d with bliss ;) 
And I stoop’ and press’d upon them, 
One long, sweet and clinging kiss. 


Then the blue eyes open’d slowly, 
And dwelt lovingly on me ;— 
But we spoke not in that moment 
Of most perfect eestasy ; 
For my heart’s tremulous throbbings 
Told her more than words could tell, 
And the blue eyes answer’d sweetly, 
And I knew she loved me well. 


Richmond, 22nd November, 1862. 
rr nnn FED 00 0000 
TWO HEROES. 
LAMAB FONTAINE, 


Some time ago, the Richmond correspon- 
gent of the Charleston Mercury, alluding 
to Bishop Elliot’s proposition for a monue 
ment to the unknown dead, said “ the topic 
ef Unknown Heroes was frequently intro- 
duced in conversation, and mentioned a 
pumber of these héroes, among them a 
tavalry man from Texas, who, unable to 
walk a step, carries a pair of crutches on 
horse-back; and with them has continued 
to perform all the arduous duties required 
ef him.” The correspondent of the Mer- 
eury; we dare say, little dreamed that this 
unknown dragoon wou.d prove to be not 
enly the most heroic of all the heroes of 
the war, but a poet of a high order besides. 
‘Phe following letter addressed to the Mo- 
vile Register and Advertiser reads like a 
yomance, yet bears upon its face the evi- 
dence of truth. It is a just tribute toa 
gallant soldier and of far more interest 
than any number of Yankee lies: 

This soldier is Lamar Fontaine, a p.i- 
vate in the “ Campbell. Rangers,’ 2d Regi- 
ment Virginia Cavalry. He is the eldest 





son of the Rev. Edward Fontaine, an Epis 
copal Minister, residing near Jseckson. 
Miss., who commanded the Burt Rifles, ot 
the .)8th Regiment Mississippi volunteers, | 


‘in the first battle of Manassas, and who i= 


Ronorably mentioned in General Beaure- 
gard’s report of it. He was born in Wash- 
ington county, Texas, in 1841, while hi« 
parents resided there, and was named at- 
ter his father’s intimate friend, Getersi 
Mirabeau Lamar. Previous to the present 
revolution, Lamar Fontaine lived in his 
native State, was educated in Austio, and 
at the Military Academy in Bastrop, and 
learned practically the most essential du- 
ties of a soldier as a Texag Ranger and 
hunter on the frontiers of Western Texas. 
where he was unsurpassed as a dexterous 
vider and skilful marksman. As soon as 
the war commenced, he came to Missis- 
sippi and enlisted as.a private in the firss 
company organized for the defence of the 
State, the Mississippi Rifles, of Jackson. 
oommanded by Capt. Robert Smith, the 
heroic Col. Smith who fell at Munfords- 
ville, Ky. Under this excellent officer be 
served at Pensacola, as an infantry soldier: 
and then as an artillerist until he was 
transferred to his father’s company in the 
Army of the Potomac. At the battle o: 
Manassas he was severely wounded by a 
eannon shot, which passed under hi’ feet. 
bruising one of them so badly that he wes 
unfitted for further duty as an infantry sol- 
dier. Finding that he was unwilling to be 
discharged, his father procured him a trans- 
fer to Capt. Alexander’s Company (I) 2nd 
Regiment Virginia Cavalry. Under.Gene- © 
rals Jackson and Ewell, he distinguished 
himself in the battlesof Front Royal, Cross 
Keys, and all the actions of the Valley. 
Near Winchester, in company with a young 
gentleman from Campbell county, Virgi- 
fia, private John Moore, he performed z 
feat’ without a parallel in the annals of 
war, and which, is mentioned with thr 
highest commendation in Gen. Ewell’s o1- 
ficial report. These two young men, unes- 
sisted and alonc, charged a piece of arti)' 
lery planted on the Winchester turnpike 
manned by eight of the enemy, killed and 
wounded two of their number, drove thir 
rest from the gun, and brought it off in wi: 
umph to their commander. Near Strax- 
burg a elrell exploded against his horse's 
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head, blowing it té atoms and breaking) 
Lamas’s thigh. While his comrades were 
carrying him from the field, another shell 
wounded him séverely in the lip. Soon 
after his wounds were dressed, while lying 
under ‘a tree, a Minie ball penetrated the 
back of his neck, passed down near his 
spine and lodged where the surgeons have 
not been able to find it. Since then his 
right leg ad side have remained paraly- 
sed. He recovered sufficiently to obtain 
leave of absence from the hospital in Char- 
Jottesville for several weeks, which he 
spent with his company in performing 
military duty with his crutches tied to his 
saddle. In this condition he fought seven 
battles—Hazel River Bridge, Warrenton 
Springs, the Rappahannock or Waterloo 
Bridge, the battles of the 29th, 30th and 
31st, of Manassas, and the battle of ver- 
mantown. — 


While the enemy were shelling Warren- 
ton Springs, General R. H. Anderson wishi- 
ed to ascertain what division of the army 
occupied the north bank of the Rappahan- 
nock opposite his position. He volunteer. 
ed to bring him the necegkary information, 
swam the Rappahannock, surprised three 
of the enemy’s armed pickets, and brought 
them across the river to the General, who 
gave the crutched hero a certificate com- 
plimenting his skilland gallantry. At the 
battle of Hazel River, a Minie ball broke 
one of his crutches, and one of the etiemy’s 
borses, without a rider, ran against him 
and broke-the other. In the second day’s 
fight at Manassas, he had a horse killed 
under him, and another the day after at 
the battle of Germantown. While pursu- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry, a pistol shot pen- 
etrated his cap, grazed his temple; and 
knocked him from his horse. Since he has 
been pronounced incompetent to perform 
military duty on account of his wounds, 
and while acting as a volunteer on hospital | 
furloughs, he bas captured six prisoners; 
without any assistance, and kilfed many 


had six horses killed under him, and I 
have no doubt has killed more of the ene- 
yoy than any soldier in our army. 

If skill, courage and hazardous and use- 
ful service on the battle-field deserve pro- 
‘motion, he has nobly earned it. Just be- 


Randolph, he was recommended for pro- 
motion by Gen. Ewell; but so far his merit 
has been overlooked, and an “ unknown 
hero,” capaple of drilling and Jeading an 
army to victory, is a mutilated private, 
while scores of “cross-road” politicians, 
unscathed by ball or sabre and strangers to 
the roar of battle, are commanding compa- 
nies and regiments. 

It will gratify the friends of our “ un- 
known heroes” to learn that Lamar Fon- 
tainé is the author of the beautiful linea 
which have recently been published in ali 
our papers, commencing “ All quiet along 
the Potomac to-night,” a copy of which, 
corrected by the author, is herewith en- 
closed : 


“ALL QUIBT ALONG THE POTOMAC TO-XIGHT.”’ 


‘By Lamar Fontaine, Company I, Second Ré- 
giment Virginia Cavalry. Written white 
on picket on the bank of the Potomac, 1861. 


“ All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” 
Except here and there a stray picket 
Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fre 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 


Tis nothing—a private or two now and 
then 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 
Not an officer lost! only one of the men . 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle. 


“ All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dream- 
ing, 
And their teats in the rays of the clear aa- 
tumf moon ~ 
And the light of their camp-fires nre 
gleaming. 


A tremulous sigh, as a gentle night wind 
Thro’ the forest leaves slowly iscreeping. 
While the stars up above, with their glit- 
tering eyes, 
Keep guard o’er the army while sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s 
"tread, . : 
Ae he tramps from the rock to the fonn- 

tain, z 

And thinks of the two on the lbw trundie 

bed Bot 





fore the resignation of the Hon. G. W. 


Fat away in the cot on the mountain. 
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fis musket faiis slack—his face dark and 
- grim, 
> Grows gentle with memories tender, 
As he mutters a prayer for the children 
asleep, 
« And their mother—* may Heaven defend 
: her.” 


The moon seems to shine as brightly as 
then— 

That night when the love yet unspoker, 

Leaped up to his lips, and when low mur- 

+ . Mmur’d vows 

, Were pledged to be ever daleegheins 


Then drawing his sleeve rougbly over his 





eyes, 

He dashes off the tears that are welling; | 
And gathers his gun close up to his breast | 
As if to keep down the heart’s swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine 
pee 
And his footstep is lagging and weary; 
Yet onward he goes thro’ the broad belt of 
, light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so drea- 
ry. 


Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled 
the leaves ? 
Was it the moonlight so wond’rously 
"flashing? 
It looked like a rifle! “ Ha! Mary good by!” 
“And his life-blood is ebbing and splash- 
ing. 


* All quiet along the Potomac to-night.” 
No round save the rush of the river: 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the 

dead, 
~The Picket’s off duty forever. 


ROBERT ty. FOLSOM. 


; 


The other hero alluded to by the cor- 
respondent of the Mercury, is thus de- 
scribed ina letter addressed to the Editor 
of the Richmond Whig: 


‘Having, a few ‘days since, seen a para- 
graph in the columns of the Richmond 
Dispatch, copied from the Richmond cor- 
respondence of the Charleston Mercury. on 
the subject of the unknown heroes of the 
P resent war, and having still more recently 


| seemed lost; 





seen, in the Whig of the 10th inst., a very 


interesting account of one of the heroes 
mentioned in the article above alluded to, 
viz: the crippled and gifted cavalryman, 
Lamar Fontaine, I have concluded, as a 
simple act of justice, to give to the public 
the name of the other unknown and mys- 
terious actor in the scenes delineated at 
Cedar Run. You will, doubtless, remark, 
that I place the emphasized word “actor” 
in the singular instead of the plural, for 
strange as it may seem, the unknown 
Cvlonel, and the color-bearer therein de- 
pidted, are one und the same person. 
The circumstances are these: Thomas’ 
Georgia Brigade (composed of the 14th, 
35th, 45th and 49th Georgia regiments) 
was about entering action, on the eventful 
ninth of August, the regiments being on 
the march by the flank, and the 14th Geor- 
gia .on the extreme left, all moving at 
double quick out of the woods, on the left 
of the battle-field, in order to form line 
of battle in the open ffeld, where the 
enemy had appeared in great fofce, and 
were threatening the annihilation of the 
small force of Confederates then in position 
in and to the left of the cornfield. Just as 
the 14th Georgia (which as I remarked be- 
fore, being.on the extreme left, were last in 
the column,) emerged from the woods, and 
as the head of the regiment was in the act 
of crossing the road which runs along the 
edge of the woods, ‘its-further advance was 
suddenly checked by a stream of fugitives 
from a broken Brigade, which completely 
severed it from the restof ti ¢ brigade,and 
also caused great confusion in 
ranks; 


its own 
and to crown all, the partially vic- 
torious Yankees just at this moment made 
their appearance on the open field in hot 
pursuit. It was a critical and trying junc- 
ture, and for a few moments everything 
but snddenly the attention of 
the confused mass was arrested by a voice 
from the direction of the foe. Methinks its 
pathetic intonations still ring in my ears. 
*Don't give way, 14th; 
old Georgia, stand!” 


for the honor of 
Every eye was in- 
stantly turned towards the speaker, and 
there, some sixty or seventy yards off, on & 
little hillock, the regimental battle flag in 
one hand and his pistol in the other, every 
feature literally blazing with the proud 
enthusiasm of the moment, stood Colone! 
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Folsom (then LieutenantColonel), the 
young, but tried commander of the regi- 
ment. The retrograde movement instantly 
ceased ; and when Col. F., waving his 
banner aloft, right in the face of the ad- 
vancing foe, again called out—* Follow me, 
my Georgia boys, don't desert your Colonel,” 
the effect was perfectly electric. Heedless 
now of the leaden bail which fell in every 
direction around them—reckless of the 
numbers and of the advantages of position 
possessed by the foe, and knowing naught 
else but that their Colonel was in the ad- 
vance, with their flag, with almost certain 
death staring him in the face, these gallant 
fellows, with one soul-inspiring shout, 
started forward on the run, each man 
striving to be first by the side of his be- 
loved leader. The enemy hearing that 
wild yell, and seeing the supposed routed 
and disorganized rebels again turning and 
advancing on them, immediately stopped 
their advance. The 14th kept up a con- 
stantly running fire as they advanced, 
many of the men firing over Col. F.’s 
head; and it very soon began to tell on 
the enemy. Slowly they commenced 
yielding, the 14th, aided now by many 
members of the broken brigade, constantly 
pressing them. At this moment, Col. F. 
was observed to fall on one knee (I should 
have stated before, that he had but recently 
been in bad health, and was then quite fee- 


ble); ; a shudder instante pervaded the regi- 


‘ment, and it was universally supposed that 
he was severely wounded; but in a second 
he was up again and going. He had hardly 
advanced, however, more than twenty 
paces, when in passing over somé rough 
and broken ground, he again fell—this 
time disabling himself to such ah extent 
as to preclude further locomotion without 
assistance. Upon the regiment coming 
wp, he informed them of his condition, 
bat peremptorily refused to be carried 
beg. and insisted on seeing the affair 
ou | Hewas immediately caught up by 
yn John G. Dupree, of Company D. 
(now color-bearer of the regiment), and 
“ and supported between them, by 
their strong arms, he was victoriously car- 
ried through the fight. Being seen by 
others outside thé regiment in this position, 
‘and with his clothing covered with dirt, it 








is very reasonable to suppose that, at a 
distance, they mistook him for a wounded 
man; and, indeed, his faint and exhausted 
condition, while being borne forward in 
the arms of his men, was well calculated 
to impress any beholder with the idea that 
he was a wounded man; but protected and 
upheld by an all-wisé and all- powerfuf 
Hand, he miraculously escaped without a 
wound, although ‘the flag he*bore yet re- 
tains the perforations of many bullets 
aimed at his life; and, indeed, it is sonse- 
thing remarkable that, although he has led 
his regiment into action in eleven battles, 
and has been under fire many times be- 
sides, and has exposed himself repeatedly 
in a manner bordering on rashness, he has 
never yet been struck bya bullet. Truly 
has the Lord been with him. It was in 
this action that the 14th Georgia, after hav- 
ing materially aided in driving back the 
enemy from the large open field above de- 
scribed, and having gained a strong position 
in the road between the cornfieldand wheat 
field occupied by the Yankees, met and 
repulséd, with heavy slaughter, a dashing 
charge of the enemy’s cavalry, which 
penetrated to within forty yards of our 
front. Other regimerts may have fired at 
them, but it was at long range, for there 
were no troops nearer than three hundred 
yards at the time, and when Colonel Fol- 
som gave the order to “fire” each man had 
picked his man, and when our murderous 
volley was given, hayse and rider seemed 
to melt, as if by magic, into the bowels of 
the earth. I see that Mr. Pollard, in his 
history of the battle of Ced@mr Run, con- 
tained in the work entitled, “The Second 
Battle of Manassas,” speaks of this cavalry 
charge and its repulse, but does not. men- 
tion the regiment-which did the work. I 
hope that, in his second edition, he will 
place the 14th aright on the record of 
history. 

The truthfulness of any of the incidents 
mentioned in the ,foregoin narrative, will 
readily be maintained and vouched for by 
any of the field or line officers ef the 14th ; 
and should any be disposed to inquire why 
these facts were not made public before, I 
answer, because the regiment happened to 
occupy an isolated position throughout the 
whole fight; and although many:saw it in 
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action, and are conversant with all the 
leading incidents related above, yet but 
few know positively the name of the regi- 
ment; and, again, Col. F. was too modest 
a soldier to obtrude the feats of himself or 
his regimemtupon the public. The present 
inquiry, and the speculation on the un- 
known heroes, however, has prompted me 
to take upon myself, as a member of the 
regiment, the responsibility of divulging 
the facts of the case, not with a view to 
the glorification of the regiment.or its com- 
mander, but with a view, solely, of sub- 
serving the ends of justice, by giving credit 
where credit is due, 

A few words in regard to the brigade to 
which the 14th Georgia belongs, ere I close. 

It has borne a prominent and conspicuous 
- part in all the great battles (with the sole 
exception of Sharpsburg) which have been 
fought by the army of the Posomac, from 
Seven Pines down to Fredericksburg. 
And this is not so surprising when we take 
into consideration the fact that it forms’ 
a constituent part of the ‘celebrated Light 
Division of A. P. Hill. It has, on more 
than one occasion, so demeaned itself on 
the field, as to elicit the warmest commen- 
dations from Gen. Hill; and, in the late 
battle of Fredericksburg, it performed some 
of the most gallant and decisive fighting 
yet recorded in the history of this war. 
The 14th Georgia (which, on this occasion, 
was sent into action same twenty-five or 
thirty minutes in advance of the brigade,) 
alone, under Col, Folsom, meeting and suc- 
cessfully repulsing a force of the enemy, 
estimated, by,competent witnesses outside 
of the regiment or brigade, to amount to 
at least two full brigades. Our own loss 
inthis remarkable combat was serious—the 
14th losing 134 killed and wounded—miss- 
ing, none—out of an aggregate of 323 car- 
ried into action; a percentage loss of 41- 
100 in an action of some thirty minutes 
duration, which conclusively shows the 
terrific nature of the conflict, and the dog- 
ged obstinacy displayed by the regiment. 
The unknown hero of Cedar Run, Robert 
W. Folsom, is, I understand, now in:com- 
mand of the Georgia brigade, during the 
absence of Gen. Thomas or sisk furlough; 
and, if oceasion should require it, his 
friends may rest aesured that the same 





valor, indomitable perseverance and *yo- 
aheadativeness, which has heretofore char- 
acterized him while in command of a regi- 
ment, will not be lost to him while oceu- 
pying the bigher and more responsible 
position. 
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LINES ON AN ALBUM. 
From.the French of Alphonse de Lamartine. 
TENELLA. 

The book of .Life ’s the book supreme, 
It opes not, shuts not at our will; 
For of themselves its pages turn, 
And we must read both good and ill. 
Its sweetest leaves are spread but once, 
When back to Love we fain would fty ; 
Beneath our eager finger: next, . 
Perchance the page of Death may lie. 
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A TALE. 
PROM THE FRENCH. 


There is in country life a charm un- 
known to the inhabitants of large cities, 
particularly in early youth. A city lite 
may be preferred in the aye of activity ot 
the passions, when the spirit of enterpriee 
and the thirst for success animate the sou! ; 
but the country is the element of child- 
hood and youth, where the tenderest anc 
most exalted sentiments of the soul may 
unfold and expand. In the country, the 
familiar abandonment of the early rela- 
tions of life is prolonged, without dan@e,, 
till beyond the age when the least famili- 
arity becomes dangerous and suspected 
among young people in large cities. In 
the country, habit prolongs those innocent 
pleasures, under the attentive eye of me- 
thers, even in tke ardent season of youth. 
One is already a man in mind, but a child 
still in tastes. At the age of eighteen } 
loved the fair young girls, amor.gst whoni 
I passed the happiest hours of the day, 
with all the affection of a heart accus- 
tomed to love them, but without feves, 
without inquietude, and almoss withont 
preference. 


On the 24th of January, 1802, we 
were all assemblec, as usual, before the 
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hour of supper—for suppers were still in 
fashion—and were talking confusedly 
around our mothers, who were. gravely 
conversing on matters not less frivolous 
The question debated amongst us was the 
choice of a game. . 

“We should not be at a loss,” said the 
dark-haired Theresa, “if Clara were come. 
She knows every game that has ever been 
invented; and when, by chance, she hap- 
pens to forget, she invents one immedi- 
ately.” * ' 

“Clara will not come,” said Marianne. 
“T am sure of it; for this evening she 
commences the Neuvaine* of the Chan- 
deleur.""¢ 

“The Neuvaine of the Chandeleur!”’ 
oried Lin my turn. “I did not know she 
was so devout.” 

“Tt is not for the sake of devotion,” 
said Emily, with ill-natured gravity; “it 
is through superstition or ostentation.” 

“Through superstition!” replied Mari- 
anne; “superstition indeed! The most 
whimsical, the most fantastical, the most 
extraordinary, the most extravagant—”’ 

“ But what is it?” I interrupted, langh- 
ing. “You excite my curiosity without 
satisfying it.” 

“ Pshaw !” said she, looking at me with 
an ironical expression; “it is too stupid 
for such a wiseacre as you. As for the 
rest, they are not ignorant, I imagine, that 
the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur is a par- 
ticular devotion among young people ef 
the lower class, the.object of which is —— 


. how shall I tell it!” 


* The objec’ of which is?” murmured a 
dozen voices. whilst a dozen pretty necks 
were stretched towards Marianne. 

“ The object of which is,” resumed Ma- 
rianne, “to know batrestians what hus- 
band they shail have. 

“ The husband they shall have!” repeat- 
ed the dozen voices, with as many differ- 
ent inflections; “and what connection can 
the future husband have with an act of 
devotion like the Neuvaine of the Chan- 
deleur ¢” 

* You all know very well that I don’t 


= 





+ Neuvaine, a nine-days’ deyotion. 
+ Chandeleur, Candlemas. 


believe it,’ she continued; “and even if 
I did, I should not be the more anxious 
about it. What is it to me what husband 
I shall have, provided he be a man oi 
honor, birth, and: fortune? My parents 
will give me to no other; so I don't trou- 
ble myself about the matter so long be- 
forehand.” 


“Nor I either’”’ said Theresa, drawiny 
her chair close to that of Marianne; “ bat 
the spell?” 


Impatience wae now at its height, anc 
that of Marianne was not less than-ours- 
for she always took more pleasure in talk- 
ing than any one else did in listening to 
her. Throwing a glance of satisfaction 
uver her audience—* You must know,” she 
resumed, “that there is no devotion mare 
acceptable to the biessed Virgin than the 
Neuvaine of the Chandeleur; and on that 
account it is thought that she recompenses 
with peculiar favour persons who pay her 
that homage. Butthe e are so many cere 
monies in the experiment ih question, that 
Iam afraid I shall go wrong, if Emily do 
not give me a little help. She was with 
us the day that Clara wld me all about 
it,” 

“I,” returned Emily disdainfally—" | 
never take any past in your conversa- 
tions.” 

“I do not say you take any part in 
them,” replied Masianne, “ but you listen 
to them.” Then, after biting her pretty 
fingers for a little, she added—“ The Nen- 
vaine must be commenced this evening: 
by praying for eight hours in the chapel o! 
the biessed Virgin. Afterwards, you must 
hear first mass every day, and return w@ 
prayer every evening with unabated piety 
and unshaken faith until the first of Feb- 
rvary. It is terribly difficult. Then, on the 
first of February, you: must h:ar all the 
masses, from the first to the last, in the 


the prayers, and all the instructions, with- 


was near forgetting that you must 
have confessed on that day; and if, unfgt- 
tunately, you have not received absolutigB. 
all you have done will be labor lost; far 
the essential condition of success is, tha! 
you enter your chamber in a state of erage 
Then—" 





chapel. In the evening you must hear all- 


out. missing a single one. Stop, stop. + 
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“Then yon find the husband there be- 
fore you?” cried Theresa. 


“ You are ina great hurry,” replied Ma- 
rianne, coldly; “I am not yet through the 
half of my instructions. Then you again 


begin to pray; you shut yourself up, in or 


der to fulfil the conditions of a severe re- 
treat; you must be fasting, and yet have 
everything disposed for a banquet. The 
table must be laid for two persons, and 
furnished with two complete services, with 
the exception of knives, which must be 
avoided with the greatest possible care. I 
need not tell you that the table linen must 
be perfectly white, and as clean, as fine, 
and as new as can be got, that good order 
and good taste may reign in the little apart- 
ment; for these things are always attended 
to when a ‘person of consideration is ex- 
pected. The repast consists of two bits of 
cansecrated bread, brought away from the 
last mass, and two glasses of pure wine, 
placed, of course, at opposite sides of the 
table. Only the middle of the service is 
garnished, if possible, with a porcelain or 
silver dish, which contains two sprigs, 
(carefully blessed,) of myrtle, rosemary, 
or any other green plant—boxwood ex- 
eepted—plabed side by side, not cross- 
wise. This also ‘is a point which it is es- 
sential to’ observe.” 


“Then?” asked Theresa, and the whole 


aittle repeated the question like an echo. 


“ Then,” replied Marianne, “ having 
opened the. deor, that the expected guest 
may enter, you take your place at the ta- 
bie, deyoutly commend yourself to the 
protection of the Virgin, and go to sleep, 
in expectation of the ‘effects of her favour, 
which never fail to be manifested accord- 
ing to the person who implores them. 
‘Then begin strange and wonderful visions. 
Those for whom Heaven has prepared on 
earth some mysterious sympathy, see the 
man appear who is to love them if he 
meet them—who would have loved them, 
at least, if he had met them; the husband 
they should have, if favourable circum- 
stances brought them together. It is also 
pretended, for a positive fact, that the 
Neuvaine has the peculiar privilege of 
causing the young man of whom one 
dreams, to dream the same thing, and in- 





spiring him with. the same. desire to find 
that half of himself which has been re- 
vealed to him. That is the bright side of 
the experience. But woe to the young 
girls whom Heaven has neglected in the 
distribution of husbands, for they are tor- 
mented with frightful prognostics! Those 
who are destined for a convent, see, it is 
said, a long procession of nuns, chanting 
the hymns ofthe chureh, slowly defile be- 
fore them. Others, who are. to die before 
the time. are present at their oWn funeral, 
the sight of which freezes the blood in 
their veins. They are awakened With a 
start by the light of funeral torches, and 
the sobs of their mother and friends, who 
weep over a cofiin hung with white.” 

“T solemnly declare,” exclaimed There- 
sa, “that I will never expose myself to 
such terrors. It makes one shudder even to 
think of them.” 

“You might, notwithstanding, expose 
yourself to them without fear,” replied 
Emily. “I warrant you would sleep 
soundly till morning, and shonld be wa- 
kened as usual to take your Italian les- 
son.” 

“That is my opinion too,’ said Marian- 
ne; “and I should be very much aston- 
ished if it were not also that of Louis, who 
seems buried in his reflections, as if he 
were trying to explain a difficult passage 
in some Greek or Latin author.” : 

“I don’t know,” -I replied; “and you 
will excuse me if I do not pronounce judg- 
ment so hastily cn a belief supported by 
the testimony of the people, whose opin- 
ions are generally founded upon. experi- 
ence. But pardon, dear Marianne, if the 
details you have just given, with your usu- 
al grace, have left me still something to 
desire. In your recital you have mentioned 
young girls only as being benefited by the 
effects of the Neuvaine of the Chandeleur. 
De you think that the Virgin does not grant 
the same favours to the prayers of young 
men ?” 

“By no reans!” she exclaimed; “and I 
beg pardon for being so remiss. The Neu- 
vaine of the Chandeleur, performed with 
this design, has the same virtue with re- 
spect to all unmarried persons; without 
distinction of sex. Would you have gny 
strong desire to try it?” 
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“ Truly,” said Emily, “it would be a fine 
thing, to see a rational young man, accus- 
tomed to the society of men of learning, 
and whose father was the friend of M. de 
Voltaire, giving credit, like an ignorant 
child, such as Clara, to such shameful 
folly.” 


I made no reply, but rose quietly, under 
pretence of suddenly recollecting some en- 
gagement; and gliding gently from chair 
to chair, behind the elder ladies, I seived 
my hat, and ran to the chapel of the Vir- 
gin, to commence the Neuvaine of the 
Chandeleur; for, in truth, I saw no plausi- 
ble reason against it. “Why,” said I to 
myself, when I had proceeded some steps 
towards the church—“ why may it not be 
sot? Nature has twenty mysteries more 
marvellous than this, and no one doubts 
them. Gross and apparently insensible 
bodies have affinities between them, which 
attract them to each other, through incal- 
culable space. The magnet, if consulted 
under the equator, recugnizes the pole; 
the newly-hatched butterfly flies unerring- 
ly fowards his unknown mate ; the pollen 
of the palm-tree goes upon the winds of 
the desert to impregnate the solitary flower 
that awaits it. And is it prohibited to man 
alone, otherwise so privileged, to forceknow 
his destiny, and to join himself to that es- 
sential part of himself which God has pre- 
pared for him in the treasures of his 
providence? To believe in such neglect, 
would be a calumny against the power and 
goodness of the common Father.” 


I had fulfilled all the objigations of the 
Neuvaine; and after having finished my 
preparations, I opened my door to the ap- 
proaching. apparition, and had hardly re- 
gaiged my arm-ahair, when I was surprised 
by a most profound sleep. I kaow notlhow 
long it lasted; but it suddenly seemed to 
me that I had ceased to sleep. My gham- 
ber resumed its usual appearance by the 
vacillating light of the candles. I distin- 
guished every object—the slightest noise. 
Hearing a slight murmur, like that caused 
by the motion of a plume of feathers, I 


was not lost in this mystery. J felt that it 
was a mystery, and that the prayeys of the 
Neuvaine had been heard. — 


The unknown approached, without seém 

ing to perceive me, as if she had obeyed a 
kind of instinct, an irresistible impulse. 
She seated herself in the arm-chaif which 
Thad prepared for her, and, with downcast 
eyes, remained thus exposed to thy view. 
I certainly had never seen her befpre, and 
I felt, in the vague consciousness of a 
dream, a conviction that this existence, 
strange as it was to all my recollections, 
was not the less living and real. I will not 
speak of the beauty of this female; por- 
craits cannot be drawn with words; [have 
often doubted whether they can be with 
colors. I did not ask myself why I loved 
her; I knew that I loved her; for it must 
be recollected that the apparition of the 
Chandeleur is conjured up only through a 
complete and absolute sympathy between 
the persons whom it brings into rapport. 


The stranger seemed to be dressed, like 
myself, fer a bridal feast; but her garments 
were not familiar to the brides of my pro- 
vince. They recalled to my mind those I 
had often remarked, in similar circum- 
stances, in a town at some distance. It 
was the graceful costume of Montbeliard, 
which the highest society in the count 
still preserved by tradition, im certain | 
emn ceremonies, and which is probably 
now abandoned by the people themselves. 
She had placed beside her, on the table, 
one of those little bags in which young Ia- 
dies keep those trifles wliich they are 
pleased to call their work, and on the stee!- 
clasp of which I perceived two letters en- 
graven, which must have been the initials 
of my. future bride. At length her eyes 
met mine. I could scarcely support the 
fascination of that heavenly look. Never 
did the fire of innocent affection animate 
eyes more lovely, nor better reveal those 
secrets of pure love for which no human 
voice can find words. A strange cloud, 
however, suddenly darkened her brow ; 
her bosom palpitated; her eyelids became 


looked towards the door, and saw a female | moistened with tears, which she tried to 


enter. I wished to arise and receive her; 


restrain. She gently pushed away the 


but an invincible power retained me in bread and wine which I had placed before 
my place. I tried to speak, but the words] her, took one of the sprigs of consecrated 





remained glued to my tongue. My reason| myrtle, and slipped it under one of the 
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kuots of her bouquét. She then rose, and 
departed by the way she had come. I was 
then relieved from the horrible constraint 
which chained me to my seat, and I darted 
adter her, to cbhtain one word of consola- | 
tion and hope. “Ob! whoever you are,” 
l exelaimed, “ abandon me not to the terri- 
ble regret of having seen you, and never 
being able to find you out again! Think 
that my future happiness depends on you, 
and mé&ke not the sweetest moment of my | 
life an eternal misfortune! Tell me, at} 
least, Limplore you, whether J shall nyain 
press this hand which I bedew with my! 
tears——whether J] shall see yon again ¥” 

“ Once more!" she replied; ‘or never | 
never] she reneated with a mouruful cry, 
aad vanished. 

1 felt my strength fail, and my lim)s sink- 
ing under me,and wes obliged to lean on 
a chair for support. Atthis point [| was 
awakened to broad day! ght by the bursts! 
of Jaughter of a servant who was remov- 
ing the preparations of ‘my nocturnal colla- 
tien, and which he attributed to the fanta- 
sies Of somnambulism—to whiéh, indeed, 
| wae subject. 

l was not of a character easily to lay 
aside ideas with which I had once been 
strongly impressed. This nnknown female 
whom Tioved with all the strength of my 
@eart, even to distraction, and who perhaps 
was not in existence, became my fixed 
idea—the only thought of my life. I shun_} 
ned society, and sought for solitude; be-! 
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} 
cause it was only when alone that I could! 
freely indulge in the coatemplation of my} 
wishes and hopes. To what friendship, or, 
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-jtials of the bag, with a most circumstan- 
tial portrait of the young girl whose name 
they were meant to express. 

The reply came at length to cheer my 
heart, in one of those moments of extreme 
anguish when my exhausted strength see:- 
ed wo longer able to struggle against death... 
The ideal being ef whom I dreamt on the 
night of the Chandeleur really existed! 
The resemblance was perfect, even to 2 
s@all mark on the back of her neck, whivli 
Thad noticed in her retreat. Her name’ 
was Cecilia Savernier; and these names 
corresponded with the letters I so weil re- 
membered to have seen on the steel-clasp 
of the bag. She usually resided with her 
father, in a mansion.situated at some dis- 
tance from the town of Montbéliard, where 
her beauty and virtues were the thenie of 
every conversation. Thus my illusion as- 
sumed a body ; my chimera became a re- 
ality; my languor disappeared with my- 
anxi my health improved; and my fa- 
ther rejoiced in the certain hope of my re- 
covery. 

One day .my father entered my room, 
which I had not yet left. “Heaven be 
praised !” said he, affectionately pressing 
my hand; “my son .is restored to me.”’ 
After a few minutes’ silence, he added, 


nie a 
ri e-9 


‘Louis, I] am come to speak to you ona 
subject which I have much at heart—your 


“Don't you 
think, father, 1 replied, * that there is still 
time enough to trouble ourselves about 


{ looked at him in surprise. 


that? Iam not yet twenty,” ' 


“Tt is a matter which concerns you ceep- 


to what complaisant credulity, could Ihave, ly,” he returned; “and why not? I mar 


dared to confide them ? 


ly bring’ms fn contdct with my visionary | 


letrothed. I expected her. I fancied I! 
~hould find her in every strafge female: 


whom I saw at a distance; but she always 
escaped me, Eke the dream in which Thad 
seen her. My reason and health sunk un- 
dérthis perpetual succession of powerful 
emotions. The physician, vainly called tw 


I imagined that! ried too late, or else the years have pnssed 
some unforseen circumstance would short-! 


away too quickly ; and I sheuld lose one of - 
the sweetest enjoyments of life if } died 
before having been loved by a daughter 
who you should have given me, without 
havang played with your children, without 
‘dJeaving behind me the remembrance of my 
features and affection to a new generation. 
This.mny son, is the material immortality of 
twnan, which alone the weakness of our or- 





my bed of grief, in a few days gave up all 
hopeofme. Inthe meanwhele, [had ne-) 
ziected no means to discover my myste-: 
rious friend. Under the seal of profound 
secrecy, I communicated to a schoolfellow 
of mine, whe lived at Montt4liard, the in- 


— 
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* 


gas and intelligence permits us to foresee 
clearly. The other is a great mystery, 
which religion and philosophy prudently 
abstain from attempting to explain. Your 
marriage, then, has become, for your own 
sake, the principal object of my thoughts 
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and hopes ; however, I do not wish to put 
any force on your inclinations, but leave 
you perfectly free in your choice and estab- 
lisament: and I shall never depart from 
this promise.” 

“ You overwhelm n:e with gratitude and 


joy !” I exclaimed, embraeing bim. “On 
ry side, I swear to you that I will never 
bring a daughterinto your house whom you 
will not have adopted beforehand.” 

“ As you will,” said my father; “ how- 
ever, this idea which I must now sacrifice 
to you was the sweetest drezsm of my old 
age. Suffer me to speak of it to you for the 
lasttime. I have perhaps never mention- 
ed before you the name of one of the 
friends of my youth, the remembrance of 
whom recalls the only real friendships we 
generally enjoy in this lifethe sincere and 
disinterested friendships of the college. 
‘fhough a gteat difference of vocation, hab- 
its, and abode, seemed to have separated 
us forever, yet I have never forgotten him. 
tie-became a colonel of artillery. He emi- 
grated, and this circumstance rendered our 
separation irrevocable; for I, like many 
others, had followed the movements of the 
Revolution, when I was far from perceiv- 


ing its aim and results. This transitory di- | 
rection of a mind deceived by appearances. ‘ 


«ave mea political credit which I have 
had the happiness of seeing sometimes 
useful. My friend, undeceived in his turn 
trom another kind of error, sighed for his 
coantry, always so dear to every well con- 
stituted heart. I succeeded in obtaining 
hia eradication,* in restoring him to his 
Learth, his paternal fields, and native air. 
We have not seen each other since, but 
his letters cease not to testify an affection- 


at# gratitude, which sweetly repays me for 


inv efforts in his behalf. Mutual confidence 
has made us acquainted with the most tri- 
Hing particulars of our inmost thoughts and 
jornine. My eld friend Gilbert knows I 
have a son in whom I repose all my hopes 
wf the future. He has a daughter whose 
praise is in every mouth, and who will cer- 
tainly make.her husband as happy as she 
las made her father. I do not conceal from 
you that we had seen in this projected 


union an agreeable means of re-uniting 





. ' 
* Getting his name struck off the list of | love. 
the proscribed, 


ourselves for the remainder of our days. ‘It 
was 2 life we had fondly planned in eur 
foolish confidence; so true is it that we de- 
ceive ourselves at every age, and that old 
age, matured by experience,gs as apt to 
give Way toillusions as youth itself. This 
prospect was delightful! It must be re- 
nonnced !” : 

“Pardon, my father; a thousand par- 
dons! Why has Heaven condemned me tg 
acknowledgg your affection so badly ?” 
“Never mind,” said he; “I shall easily 
forget the joy I promised myself in seeing 
my hopes realized by thinking of yours. 
After all, it is a pity, fur Cecelia Savernier 
is considered a handsome gitl in a country 
where it is difficult ‘to chocse ——”’ 
“Cecilia Sa~ernier !” I cried, jumping to 
my feet; “Cecilia Savernier] Oh, father! 
have I heard you rightly ?” 

“Perfectly,” said he. “Cecilia Saver- 
nier, daughter of Gilbert Snvernier, late co- 
lonel of artillery, residing at Montbéliard, 
department of Mon:-Terrible. [tis of her 
I spoke.” 

I fell at my father’s feet.in a state of agi- 
jtation impossible to describe. _Unable to 
| utter a word, I covered his hand with kisses 
,and tears. My father raised me anxiously, 
pressed me to his bosom, and asked me 
what was the matter more than ten times 
before [ had time to answer. ‘Cecilia Sa- 
vernier! ‘Tis she; “tis she, father!’ I 
cried with a choking voice. “Tis for her 
I ask you on my knees !” 

“ Indéed,” he replied , ‘then your pray- 
er is soon heard, since the affair is nearly 
all settled. But where can you have seen 
Cecilia? Or Where can she have known 
you? Monthéliard is the only town in 
France she has appeared in since her re- 
turn from abroad. And when you were in 
that partof the country two years ago, I 
am positively cerfain she was not yet 
there. 

I blushed. This question touched top 
nearly on a secret which I had not strength 
of mind to reveal, and which my father 
might regard either as an illusion or ea 
falsehood. . “ Believe,” 1 replied, “that I 
have seen Ceeilia, and have reason to think 
that she will not’ be unfavourable to my > 
With respect to the circumstanees or 
accident that brought us together for an in- 
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stant, be so good, I beseech you, as not to 
question me further.” 

* Heaven forbid!’ said he, embracing 
me. “I have too much respect for this 
kind of mystery to take from you the merit 
of discretion. There are secret links, sym- 
pathies, known only to lovers, which one 
at my age can but ill diseern. This state 
of things accords so well with my,wishes, 
that I have no desire to find out hew it 
originated. Let us now think only of your 
marriage, Which will be celebrated with- 
out fail after you shall have taken your de- 
gree. This delay seems to frighten you, 
but it is not so Jong as you imagine. You 
will soon regain thestime you have lost du. 
ring your illness. You must feel that it 
would ill beeome you to present younsslf at 
the most solemn act of life, without bring- 
ing as adowry an honourable and serious 
title. Besides, it is but proper that you 
should first see your intended wife and fa. 
ther-in-law, and obtain a more positive con- 
sent than that on which we have been 
flattering ourselves, before pushing things 
any further. As your health is so much 
improved, I trust that a month’s residence 
at Montbéliard will quite re-establish it. 
You will be at your cousin Clara’s wed- 
ding as you pass, for she lives half-way at 
the Bois d’Arcey.” 

“ Clara’s wedding !” I exclaimed in sur- 
prise. “Is Clara going to be married ?” 

“Yes,” replied my father. “I wish she 
may be happy; though there is something 
extraordinary about the whole affair. This 
year she has refused three highly-advan- 
tageous offers, and her mother thought she 
was disposed to embrace.a religious life, 
when a strange young man, who had ar- 
rived in town only a day or two before, ob- 
tained her consent in their first conversa- 
tion. The references hé gave as to char- 


acter and fortune were satisfactory, and 
their two families promptly agreed to the 
match. Clara is happy in this union, which 
the Virgin, she says, had in reserve for her 


since the night of the Chandeleur’ But 
what say you? Does the arrangement I 
have proposed suit your inclination ?” 

I threw myself inte his arnis; he kissed 
my forehead, went into his study, and soon 
came out with a letter in his hand, address- 
ed to Colonel Savernier. Next morning I 


set out for Montbéliard, happier than I can 
express. 

Alas! what are human joys! 

I have said that the strange illusion that 
filled up my whole life, and absorbed my 
every theught since the nightof the Chan- 
deleur, had to me become equivalent to the 
most positive truth. The result of my in- 
quiries had given to it an extreme likeli- 
hood. The unforeseen concurrence of my 
father’s projects with the time and circum- 
stances of my dream, distinguished it from 
the class of extraordinary dreams. It was 
no longer a dream—it was a revelation. 
Constitutionally disposed to be easily im- 
pressed by the marvellous, I abandoned 
myself to this without resistance. Hearts 
that resemble mine will have no difficulty 
in understanding me. I embraced, for the 
first time, the thought of a happiness which 
[ imagined nothing was to disturb. I flew 
towards Cecilia in all the confidence, all 
the abandonment of my heart. It was ‘at 
the end of January ; and I was struck with . 
a strange sensation when I remarked that 
Clara’s » arriage was exactly on the day of 
the Chandeleur. in time to be 
present atthe ceremony. The countenances 
of the brideand bridegroom expressed the 
most perfect happiness. 


I arrived 


The young man 
was handsome, affectionate, and engaging, 
but serious in his demeanor. When the 
ceremony was ended, I approached my 
cousin, and pressing her hand to my lips, 
whispered, “I hope, my dear friend, that 
this gentleman is the husband who was re- 
vealed to you on the night of the Chande- 
leur ?’ Clara blushed, and gave me a look 
which seemed to say, “ How do you know 
that?’ Then pressing my hand, she -re- 
plied, “I would not have married another.” 
I felt myself agitated by a delightful emo- 
tion, impossible to describe, in thinking 
that a similar happiness awaited myself. 
Whilst the fetes of Clara’s marriage de- 
}tained me at the Bois d’Arcey longer than 
I could have wisbed, my excellent father 
had advised Col. Sdvernier of my intended 
visit; of which the latter, curious to know 
me first, did not think proper to inform his 
daughter. When I had presented my let- 
ter to the colonel, he merely glanced at it 
with a sinile, and coming to nfe with open 
arms, “I need not ask your name,” said he 
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with affectionate cordiality ; “ you bear so 
- strong a resemblance to the friend of my 
youth, that I think I see him still, as when 
every morning brought us together—only 
you are a little taller. You are welcome; 
my dear boy, as a friend—as a son—if, as 
I hope, your heart and that of my Cecilin’s 
come to a mutual understanding. And now, 
sit down and rest yourself, while I read 
your father’s letter, and consider yon more 
at my ease.” 

The kindness of this reception brought 
tears to my eyes, whith I sought to restrain 
by taking a survey of the room. A straw- 
hat, trimmed with blue ribbons, hung upon 
a nail: it was Cecilia’s. There was a harp 
in one corner of the room: it was Cecilia’s 
harp. A bag had beencarelessly left upon 
a chair close to mine, on the steel-clasp of 
which my eye quickly detected the initials 
that had struck me on the night of. my vi- 
sion. Yet the idea occurred to me, what 
if Cecilia was not the right person after 
all! The thought froze me withterror. I 
found myself engaged in the most sacred, 
the most jrrevocable manner, by the wishes 
I had expressed to-my father, by my pres- 
ent proceedings with respect to M. Saver- 
nier; and my blind precipitation was per- 
haps about to separate me forever from the 
» bride who had been promised me. A mor- 

tal shudder ran through me when I percei- 
ved, ata distance, the portrait of a young 
female wearing a straw-hat. I collected 
all my strength, and hastened across the 
room to examine it more closely. [ was 





struck with despair. It was the portrait of truth, sir. The rest is to m 


a charming woman, but whose face bore 
no resemblance to that of my imaginary 
Cecitia. It wasnot she! My limbs were 
sinking under me, when the arm of M. Sa- 


vernier, passed round my body, held me up. 
“ Alas!2 said he, wiping away a tear, “you 


will never see her! That is Lidy! my 


fair and gentle Lidy! the mother of our 
Cecilia. May you never experience the 


grief of surviving what you love!” 

My terror vanished, leaving only a pro- 
found sympathy for my friend, who seem- 
ed to appreciate my feelings, ‘for he said, 
‘s Yes, you shall be my son! for you havea 
soul! You shall be the husband of Cecilia, 
if she consent. And why should she not?” 
After a pause, he added,“ My dear young 
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friend, a regard to propriety will not permit 
that you should stay at my house; but we 
shall see you every day while you remairi 
at Montbéliard, before going to resume 
your studies. The sweet intimacy thet 
ought to precede a serious and inviolabie 
engagement will grow up of itself. One 
ought not to-proceed lightly with-affairs ct 
life and eternity. But I learn with much 
surprise, from your father’s letter, that you 
already loye my Cecilia; and, what is still 
stranger, if it be possible, her artless heart, 
which has never concealed anything from 
me, feels drawn towards you by the same 
inclination, though you have never seen 
each other; unless, indeed, my vigilance 
has been deceived by some of those arti- 
fices which youth practices by instinct, 
and old age forgets. That, Lown, is a point 
on which I am anxious for an explanation; 
and my friendship for you gives me some 
right to expect it.” 





The colonel cast a searching look on me; 
and the trouble into which his question 
plunged me could not have escaped his no- 
tice. I cast down my eyes, hesitated, and 
vainly sought for an answer, = 

“] swear to you, upon my honor, sir,” | 
at length replied, “that [ have never 
seen Cecilia; that I have never sce 
her portrait; that I have never presume 
to write to her; and that her name was 
known to me scarcely two days before my 
father mentioned itto me. Notwithstand- 
ing, it is a year since [ Arstioved her; and 
j 1 will love her all my life. There is the 
@ an imcompre- 


4 | 
a 





hensible mystery.” 

“ Incomprehensible, indeed!" replied M. 
Savernier, with an anxious air—“ quite is- 
comptehensible ; for I do not suppose you 
could be gnilty of a falsehood. And yet 


” 





.“ And yet I have disguised nothing from 
you, Hs it not an instance of those mysic 
rious sympathies which sometimes unco::- 
aciously take possession of us, and edrry us 





away with allthe vehemence of a passion’ 
Itis whatI am profound!y; ignorant ot ; 
however, I must belieVe it, for L have 1.0 
other explanation to give you.” 
“Pshaw!” replied the colonel; “you 
will next have me believe that you have 


seen and loved each other ina dream. If 
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the secret of that kind of rendezvous get 
abroad, it will be all over with paternal 
surveillance. But what matters it, provid- 
ed you love each other?—just as I wish 
things to be. This is what we shall all 
know before long in a more positive man- 
ner; for you shall dine to-morrow with Ce- 
cilia.” 

“ To-morrow!” I exclaimed in a tone of 
disappointment. 

“To-morrow,” said he; smiling.. “It is 
not so soon as you would wish; bu: the 
delay is not long enough to cause you any 
real affiiction. I have not told Cecilia of 
your expected arrival. I reserved to my- 
self the pleasure of discovering at your 
first intervfew,when I had knowu youa 
little, whether there is any reality in the 
sympathy between you; and’I was not 
sorry that an opportunity offered to get my 
daughter out of the way at the moment I 
expected you.. A country family,in which 
Cecilia counts no less than six friends—all 
sisters—solemnize to-day the anniversary 
of their excellent grandmother, who is an 
old friend of mine. As the long retire- 
rnents of the Chandeleur are over, and. the 
restof the time between this and Lent is, by 
immemorial custom, consecrated to amuse- 
inents more or-less innocent, but which re- 
ligion itself does not forbid, they dance, 
they disguise themselves, and I even be- 
lieve they will be masked. Don’t be alarm- 
ed, my friend ; the programme of the féte 
admits females only, nor will any man be 
received there, whether father, husband, or 
brother, till the hour appointed: for the 
sweet lambs to return to the fold. Mean- 
wile we shall dine (éte-4-1éte, for there is 
Dorothy calling us.” } 


? 


“ Do you know,” said he suddenly, when 
we were about to leave the table, “an idea 
has occurredtome. Since to-morrow seems 
so long to your impatience, we shall at 
least try to deceive her till then. I shall 
tell you how. At the hour of breaking up 
this evening, you shall accompany me 
when I go for Cecilia. Ishallenter alone, 
andina few words smooth all difficulties. 
A servant, at my appointed signal, will ine 
troduce you as a friend of the family. We 
inust seem to be entire strangers to each 
other. In this way I shall be enabled to 
appreciate the reality of those marvellors 





sympathies you speak so much of; for there 
will be nothing to prevent you, if not from 
seeing Cecilia, at least from conversing 
with her without restraint. I hope you 
will have no difficulty in distinguishing her 
in her disguise as a bride of Montbéliard.” 

“She is disguised as a bride of Montbé- 
liard, say you? Can it be possible?” 

“ Why, yes ; as a bride of Montbéliard,” 
he replied. “It is a good omen, is it not? 
But this costume is-so graceful, that more 
than one of her companions may have also 
chosen it. In that case you will know her 
from the others by a little sprig of myrtle, 
separated from her bouquet, which she 
took a fancy to attach to her bosom, and by 
which Iam myself to recognize her.” 

This second circumstance, which recall- 
ed so vividly the particulars of my dream, 
renewed my emotion ; but I soon mastered 
it, and answered to the proposal of M. Sa- 
vernier by testifying the most tender grati- 
tude. An hour afterwards, he had execu-_ 
ted his project on all points, and I was in 
the presence of Cecilia, whom] easily re- 
cognized by the tokens her father had given 
me. On her side she had shown some 
emotion at my approach, and when I had 
taken my place beside her, I thought I per- 
ceived hertremble. “ Excuse,” said I, “a 
liberty which the mask and disguise will 
in some degree explain. The vicinity of a 
stranger may perhaps be unpleasant to 
you; yet I doubt much whether my fea- 
tures are wholly strange to your recollec- 
tion ?”’ 

“ Indeed,” she replied, “I do not think I 
haye had the honor of ever seeing you be- 
fore.” ) 

“ Never?” said I. 

“Never,” she returned with a forced 
laugh, “unless it was perhaps in a dream; 
and you may believe my word, for I am 
incapable of feigning. I have not even 
tried to disguise my voice.” 

It was indeed the voice I had heard a 
year before, and which still echoed in my 
heart. “Permit me, then,” said I with 
warmth, “ to seek some motive which may 
supply the pleasing customs of established 
acquaintanceship. My name, or rather 
that of my fathey, must have often been 
mentioned to you by yours, and Iam not 
ignorant that I speak to the daughter of M. 
Savernier. Would this name be happy 
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enough to awaken any kind of sympathy 
in your soul?” 

I had hardly pronounced my name, when 

*Cecilia started, and turned on me w look 
expressive of tenderness, mingled with 
Serror. “Yes, yes!” she replied; “ your 
name is well ‘known to me. It is dear to 
my father and to me also; it recalls to us 
recollections which are never effaced from 
an honest heart—those of gratitude! Itis 
true, then?” she continued, speaking to 
herself, as if she had: suddenly forgot my 
presence; “it was not an illusion. All 
has been thus far fulfilled—all will be ful- 
tiled without doubt! The will of God be 
done!’ And she fell into a state of gloomy 
dejection, in which all her ideas seemed to 
be absorbed. One of her hands nearly 
touched mine. I took it without her mak- 
ing the slightest effort to withdraw it. She 
only looked at me mbre attentively “It 
is he!” she said. 

“Ob, let not the sight of me give you any 
alarm!” said I, pressing her hand. “ The 
sentiment which has led me to you isas 
pure as your own heart, and it has the 
sanction of a father whose only thought is 
your happiness, You are free, Cecilia; 
and our future destiny depends only on 
you.” 

“Our future destiny depends only on 
God,” she replied, letting her head droop 

. with a deep sigh. ‘ But you have spoken 
of my father. You havesurely seen him ? 
He knows that atthis hour of the night, for 
some time past, | suffer from an inexpres- 
sible affection wh eh stifles and kills me. 
] wished so mucl: to prevent its approa¢h ! 
How is it that my father is not come?” 

Although the cclonel had told me some- 
thing of this circumstance, which inspired 
no fear, the expression of suffering that ac- 
companied those words froze my blood. 
Besides, her father was standing before us 
at the moment that she seemed to be seek- 
ing him through the room with an uneasy 
look. I was surprised that she had not 
seen him. “Iam near you,” said he, en- 
circling her with his arm, for. she was go- 
ingto faint. She leant upon him, and pass- 
ed one of those moments so long to pain. 

The friends of Cecilia had gathered 
around her, and, in the cares they lavished 
ut her, displaced her mask. Alas! all my 
doubts were dissipated: but a frightful 


—~—- 


pallor covered those features so dear to my 
memory. I felt as if life was about to 
leave me, when Cecilia breathed, raised 
her head, and looked at the persons who 
surrounded her. +‘ Ah! all is well\now,” 
said she. “Iam better. Ino longer suf- 
fer. I ask pardon, and thank you all. This 
crisis is never long, but I would have wish- 
ed to have spared you the pain of witness- 
ing it. In that case I should net have 
come, or have gone away sooner. I will 
no longer interrupt your pleasure; the air 
and a walk will complete my recovery.”’ 

Shortly after we set out, and M. Saver- 
nier entrusted his dauglter’s arm to me 
She was near me—close to my heart. |] 
conversed freely with her. I spent ten 
minutes of the fullest, the purest happi- 
ness that ever mortal was permitted tg 
enjoy on earth. Cecilia walked with a 
light and firm step. She seemed happy 
Her father, with onaarm passed round her, 
congratulated himself on seeing her so 
well, and attributed her late illness to the 
fatigue of dancing, or to some sudden emo 
tion, the secret of which he gaily refused 
to penetrate. The space we had to walk 
was very short. Wearrived. ‘“ A@ieu till 
to-morrow,” said the colonel—* till to-mor- 
To-morrow, the fairest day of al! 
our lives, if my hopes be uot deceived 
But the night is past, and this fair to-mor- 
row must be nearitssegond hour. At four 
o'clock in the evening,” said he, embracing 
me; “and at this time we shall all three 
sit'down to table. Sleep, the toilet, anc 
hope; will help to, shorten the time till 
then.” They retired. I still-hear Cecilia’s 
adieu. 

Next day was Sunday. The hour so im- 
patiently expected at length arrived—the 
hour at which [ was to see Cecilia! Ce- 
cilia, by whom I believed myself loved ! 
Cecilia, whom | adored! The street through 
which I had to pass, and which I had seen 
nearly deserted the evening before. was 
now filled with people. I attributed this 
difference to the solemnity of the day ; but 
I could not explain*why the crowd formed 
itself here and there into motionless and 
silent groups. I rapidly threaded my way 
through those little assemblies, and only 
by chance caught a few confused words to 
the following effect:—‘ An aneurism ¢” 


row! 





said one ; “ persons do not die of aneurism 
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at that age.” “One dies when the hour of 
death is come,’ replied his neighbour. A 
little farther on was a young girl, adorned 
and ‘veiletl, to whom one’ of her conipan- 
ions was listeningin tears. “ At half past 
twos when leaving the ball, she said truly 
that she would never be married!” <A 
horrible light glanced in upon my mind. 
I was not more than twenty steps from the 
house. I ran. The many years which 
have elapsed since then cannot weaken 
the impression of ‘that fearful rhoment. 
The door was hung with white; ih the 
passage was a Soma; surrounded with 
torches. 

“ Who is dead? -Who is dead in this 
house?” T exclaimed; violently laying hold 
of the arm of a man who seemed to have 
charge of the preparations. 

“ Mademoiselle Cecilia Savernier ! 


THE SNAIL. 
From the French of A. V. Arnault ( Fables.) 


BY TENELLA. 


Without g friend—with no sweet ties, 
To alPbelow a stranger ; 
Withdrawing in hig sheltering she!! 
At every sign of danger: 
Loving himself with tend’rest love, 
Unseen in stormy weather, 
His narrow house he fills alone 
For self lives altogether. 
Impure is every trace he leaves,: 
He mischief works each hour, 
And with his kisses or his bite - 
Defaces every flower. 
He with old age more sluggish grows 
And closed keeps his shell, 
Thus of the egotist and snail 
At once the life we tell. 


Editor's Cable 
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Mud and rain have made an armistice 
foratime. But fighting stillgoeson. The 
blockade has been momentarily raised at 
Charlgston, Sabine Pass has been captur- 
ed and cleared out, an unknown Confede- 
rate steamer has sunk the Yankee gun- 
boat Hatteras, Wheeler and his Horse Ma- 
rines have been eclipsing Mr. Mallory’s 
Navy, Hampton has performed some dar- 
ing feats, and so the work goes on. The 
Yankees brag largely on the captute of 
some thousands of raw Confederates a: 
Arkansas Post,and claim to have routed 
Forrest at Fort Donelson. 

Great things impend. A powerful na- 
val expedition is ready to assail Charles- 
ton or Savannah ; a tremendous assault by 
land and sea is to be made on Vicksburg, 
Banks threatens Port Hudson, a heavy co!- 
umn is moving about in North Carofina. 
Rosecrans menaces Bragg, East Tennes- 
see is in great danger of being lost to us. 
and Fighting Joe Hooker is do‘ng his best. 
in spite of wind and weather, to aecom- 
plish something. . 

This is a bird’s eye view of military 
matt>rs at the time this is written. Before 
it is printed, however, very serious event» 
will have happened. Great engagements 
will certainly have occurred, and the whole 
aspect of the war may be changed. But 
there is no ground for apprehension, save 
at Savannah and in East Tennessee. Let 
us hope for the best. We are far better off 
in respect of preparation than we were 
this time a year ago, when so many disas- 
ters came trooping uon us, and while our 
enemy is perhaps as strong in numbers as 
he was then, we are proportionably much 
stronger and he much weaker in the mo- 
rale of his mén. If the God of Battles 


‘will smile upon us, and we will doour whole 


duty, the next month may see us far advan- 
ced in the road to peace. 
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Congress has been hammering upon the} 
Exempfion Law and the Supreme Court, 
apparently to very little purpose.’ In Rieh- 
mond there have been wild stories about 
Commissioners and lady ambassadoss from | 
the Northwest, come to see on what terms 
the Union can be reconstructed—minus 
New England. It is said, that these par- 
ties have returned whence they came, 
much in the condition in which they start- 
ed. 
Gen. Price has visited the Confederate 

Capital, and made a speech.in response'to a 
complimentary serenade, in which speech 
he said the Administration had at last con- 
cluded to give him a chance. At least 
he believed so. ,Is Gen. P. credulous? 
The latest mails bring more rumors of | 
French-mediation. Stuff! Whip Hooker, 
Grant, Rosecrans, Banks, Hunter, Foster, 
Porter and Farragut—that’s the true medi. 
ation. No foreign mediation will save us* 
the trouble of whipping these men, or the 
danger and disgrace of being whipped by 
them. This; in brief, is the “ ultimatum,” 
at the time we write. 


~- 





The salutary results of our liberation 
from Yankee bondage are already develop- 
ing themselves,.in the field of Literature, 
upon a scale surpassing the anticipations 
of the most sanguine. Last month we 
presented a resume of European and North- 
ern intelligence; in this issue of the.Mes- 
senger, we .will simply glance cursorily at 
what the Sours is doing; and we believe 
that there are but few publishing houses, 
either this side the Atlantic or the other, 
which has announced as at Press a longer 
or more valuable list of books than our 
go-ahead neighbours—Messrs. Wausr & 
Jounston. The first book—and one which 
will be ready in a few.days—upon their 
list, is, Professor Manan’s “Sufnmmary of 
the Course of Permanent Fortifications, 
and of the Attack and Defence of Perma- 
nent Works.” This is a truly splendid, 
elaborate, and scientific book ; containing 
thirty-two beautifully lithographed plates, 
twenty by seventeen inches in size; and 
the typography unsurpassed. It is a work 
without which no officer in the Confeder- 
‘ ate service should be. .... “The Judge 


patene contribution, supplying, as it does, 
a.desideratwm confessedly felt—since Mar- 
tial Law was a subject not. familiar before 
the war. The work is from the pen of C. 
H. Lex, who treats his subject fully and 
ably..... Another’ work, which will al- 
ways be welcome to the brave defenders, 
is, the “Mangal. of Instruction for Volun- 
teers’-——a book which has become already 
a military classic, and which has earned for 
its. accomplished author—Col. Wm. Git- 
nam, of the Virginia Military Institute— 
an enviable reputation. The present edi- 
tion contains.all the plates and illustrations 
of the original. The “Infantry Tactics” 
of Cal. Joun H. Riczarpson is a meet.com- 
panion for the ‘foregoing; imparting im- 
structions in the .exercise and mancuvres 
of troops and ‘Evolutions of the Line. It 
is adapted to Hardee's Drill. Another im- 
portant work, and of. much the same char- 
acter, is, Gen. Jomini’s celebrated “ Hand- 
book for the Practice of War.” It is trans- 
lated from the French by M. F. Parpicoy, 
of Gen. Wisr’s staff, and it is well illus- 
trated. Then. follow, upon this .list of 
military publications, “The Ordnance 
Manual for 1863;’ “Instructions for Field 
Artillery ;? “The Army ’.Regulations ;” 
“ The Picket, the Guard, and the Vidette,” 
by Col. L. W. Orton; “The Theory of 
War,” by Col. P. L. MacDougal; “ An Epi 
tome of Practical Surgery,” by Dr. Epwarp 
Warren; “‘Bhe School of the Guides,’ 
and the “Soldier’s Health Book’’—all use- 
ful, valuable, and indispensable books. 
But, in the miscellaneous line of publi- 
cations announced by this house, the books 
are no less important. - For instance, ‘‘ The 
American Union.” 
the pen of Mr. Sprncz, Liverpool Corres- 
pondent of the London Times—a man who 
has been among the earliest and ablest of 
our advocates in England—and, as this 
production will amply show, one of the 
deepest and most intelligent writers be- 
yond the Atlantic. Next to this, we are 
promised the “First Volume of the Second 


War of. Independence,” by T. W. Mac-. 


Mazon, author of “Cause and Contrast.”’ 
This work .is intended to be a complete. 
history of Secession, and of the struggle 
for Rights and Liberties made by the Con- 





Advocate’s Vade Mecum,” is another op- 


. 


federate States ; embracing historical ent’ 


This is an essay from * 
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tatistical narratives of the parts taken) Literary enterprise, in the Confederate 
therein by the several States, with sketches | States, is not confined to Richmond, how- 
of the lives and characters of the principal| ever. Messrs. Getzel & Co., of Mobile; 
actors and heroes of the Grand Drama,| Evans & Cogswell, of Charleston; and H. 
and pictures of Yankee Vandalism and|C. Clarke, of Vicksburg, have also entere:| 
atrocities. Mr. MacManon’s material for|upon the grander than Olympian race” 
the composition of such a work ‘is full and|course. The former house has recently 
ample, and the ability which he has dis-|issued a very creditable reprint of Bu!- 
played, in his former’essay, warrants the | wer’s last novel—‘* A Strange Story”—ani 
hope that the forthcoming will be a bril-|certainly one of that remarkable writer’s 
hant production..... Another work of| most brilliant and scholarly efforts. .. They 
novel interest, and calculated to jnstruct|also announce Gen. WintiamM WALKERS 
even the hoary statesmen, is the reprint (just |“ War in Nicaragua; “Songs and Poems 
issued) from the English edition, of “Chief| of the South,” and, “ Romantic Passages in 
Points in the Laws of War, Neutrality, South-Western History,” by the Hon. A. B. 
Search and Blockade,” by Joun Frazsx|Msrex—that accomplished and _ patriotic 
McoQueen—one of Her Majesty’s Counsel.| Alabamian, who has entwined his name 
Here ‘ollow new editions of “ War Songs | both with the Political and Literary History 
of the South,” and of Mr. E. A. Pottarp’s|of the South. Mr. Clark, the Vicksburg 
“ First Year of the War.” Also, the three | publisher, has jn press, a “ History” of our 
dramas, respectively entitled: “The Found- | struggle ; also, a collection of the ballad 
ling ;” “The Guerillas;” and the “ Parti-} poetry called forth by it. 

zan Ranger.” The last book on the listis} If space permitted, we might go still 
a “Life of Gen. Turner Ashby,” by Mr.| farther on, in enumerating the evidences 


PoLLarp. of impulse, imparted by the regeneration 


Now, if in the January. of 1861, any| from a worse than Theban thraldom of our 
man were to have told the Appletons, or| country, to the genius of our people; and 
the Harpers, that, in 1863, a Southern pub-|to the foregoing we may add such names 
lishing house*would make such announce-/as that of R. R. Howrson, whose fine 
ments as we have enumerated, he would] historical powers are being developed in 
haye been scoffed at! Nay, but were he|the “ Histury of the War,” periodically ap- 
to have stated, that such a house would] pearing in the pages of the Messenger—2a 
pay to Southern authors, in 1862, $5000) work which, for logical coherence, fine 
for their writings, he wonld have been/analysis, and great condensed vigor, has 
regarded as demented; yet, Messrs. Wast|already won for its writer enviable, but 
& Jonnston, in that year, have paid|well-merited repute. Miss (Beutan) Evans, 
to such over $15,000—-more than all the|of Mobile, we learn, is at work upon a 

- publishers of the North ever paid any one|new novel, which, doubtless, will be pub- 
year to Southern writers! But this is not; lished by West & Johnston; as will be two: 
all: this house has already completed ar-| new books by the Rev. Henry W. Hituiarp, 
rangements with John Murray, the Long-|of Montgomery, Ala. Our friend Dg Foxs- 
mans, Chapman & Hall, Smith and Elder,|Tainz—the famous “Personne” of the 
Henry G. Bohn, and Sampson, Low & Co.,| Charleston Courier—is also in the field, pre- 
of London, “dam Black, of Edinburgh,| paring two works: “Camp Fires of the 
and Parker, of Oxford, to receive and sell Revolution,” and, “Women of the Revo- 
here their latest publications, and to remu-|lution.” No other writer is better ac- 
nerate English authors for their labours.| quainted with such topics than “ Personne,” 
Hitherto foreign writers have been robbed,|and there are but few better qualified, by 
by Yankee swindlers, of the fruits of their| geniality of soul and grace of style than 
genius; so that the Americam book trade| he, to lend charms to such themes. Mr. 
‘was regarded a system of legalized piracy ;| Cocke, who published, some years since, 
but we are glad to learn that the disgrace-|the first volume of a “Constitutional 
ful proceeding is no part of Southern| History of the United States,” is now re- 
practice or legislation. vising the same and carrying it down tw 
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the present; while Mr. H. C. McLaughlin. 
is busy upon a biographical work, which 
is designed to embrace Sketches of the 
Lives and Services of our most eminent 
and prominent men. He is a ripe scholar 
—no tyro in literature—and has had the 
advantages of personal acquaintance with 
the best nien of the country. Finally, Mr. 
E. A. Pollard is labouring upon his “ Second 
Year of the War’—which, like his “ First 
Year,” will undoubtedly be a treat. 

But enough, for the present. We have 
sufficiently illustrated that literary enter- 
prise in the South has taken, in the briefest 
imaginable space of time, a stride without 
parallel m the progress of National Intel- 
lect. Let us hope that this noble path, 
just opened, and upon which the genius of 
our country has but barely entered, may be 
cultivated to a development, the synonym 
of which aloné shall be—The History of 
our Heroism. 


An Englishman, being left alone with 
Richardson, observed to him he was.“ hap- 
py to pay his respects to the author of Sir 
Charles Grandison, for at Paris and at the 
-Hague, and in fact, at every place I have 
visited, it is much admired.” Richardson 
appeared not to notice the compliment, 
but, when all the company were assembled, 
addressed the gentleman with, “Sir, I think 
you were sayfng something about Sir 
Charles Grandison.” “No, sir,” hereplied, 
‘{ do not remember ever to have heard it 
mentioned.” THe falsehood in the case 
was unjustifiable, but the mortification was 
deserved, 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S WAY. 


The Boston Courier says: The following 
stanzas were found on the person of a 
rebel sergeant of the “ Stonewall Brigade,” 
recently captured by our troops near Win- 
chester, Virginia: 


Come, stack arms, men! pile on the rails— 
Stir up the camp fire bright, 
Ne matter if the canteen fails, 
We'll make a roaring light! 
Here Shenandoah braw!s along, 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 
To swell the brigade’s rousing song, 


We see him now—the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eyes askew,— 
The shrewd dry smile—the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The “ Blue Light Elder” knows *em well. 
Sayshe “that’s Banks,—he’s fond of she. , 
Lord save his soul !—we'll give him’ —we!!, 
That’s “ Stonewall Jackson’s way.” ‘ 


6 


$ 


@ 
Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off ! 
Old Blue Light’s going to pray, 
Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 
Attention! it’s his way! 
Appealing from his naive sod, 
In forma pauperis to God,— 
“ Lay baie thine arm, stretch forth thy rou, 
Amen!” That’s “ Stonewall’s way!” 


~ 


He’s in the saddle now! Fall in! 
Steady! the whole brigade! 
Hill’s at the ford ; cut off; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 
What matter if our shoes are worn! 
What matter if our feet are torn ? a 
“Quick step! we’re with him before morn,’ id 
That’s “ Stonewall Jackson’s way !” ) 


The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning—and by George! ! 

Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugly gorge. : 

Pope and his Yankees, whipped before, 
“ Bay’nets and grape!” hear Stonewe.! 

roar, 

“ Charge, Stuart! pay off Ashby’s score,” 

Is “ Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


Ah! maiden, wait, and watch, and yearn, 
For news of Stonewall’s band! 


| Ah! widow, read with eyes that burn, 


That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah!. wife, sew on, pray on, hope-on! 
Thy lite shall not be all forlorn! 
The foe had better ne’er been born, 
That gets in “ Stonewall’s way.” 





Grattan, the celebrated Irish barriste-, 
was indefatigably industrious. He was so 
anxious not to lose a moment in sleep, » 
which in his opinion ought to be devote 
to study, that he contrived a singular ap- 
paratus to rouse him regularly at daybreak. 
A small barrel, filled with water, was 
placed over a basin, which stvod on a shelf 
immediately above his pillow, and the 
cock of it was sufficiently turned to fill the 
basin by daylight; so that if he did not 
then rise, the water flowed upon his per- 





Of “ Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


son and bedding. 
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To the Editor of the Messenger : 
The Cadets of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute gave an entertainment the last week 
in December, which realized a handsome 
sum for the Soldiers’ Aid Society. Enclo- 
sed is an Epilogue recited at the close. 
They had crowded houses two nights. 
This was followed by a concert given by 
Professor Koerber, at Lexington, for the 
same patriotic object, alsoa success. The 
second piece enclosed was imtended to be 
recited by one of the young Cadets, who 
participated in the concert, at its close. 
Both pieces were contributed by the lady 
of a distinguished officer of the Institute, 
and if you think them worthy a place in 
the Messenger, they are at your service. 
The articles were not composed -with a 
view to publication. 
Very respectfully, yours. 


EPILOGUE, 


Recited at the close of the performances of 
the “ V. M. I. Contrabands”—in behalf of 


the soldiers of the C. S. Army. 


Kind Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Our work is at an end, 

And for your patient courtesy 
Our thanks we now extend ; 
No longer “ Contrabands,” we lay 

Our honors at your feet, 
Giad to have won the meed of praise, 
That makes all labor sweet; 
And now a prouder title wear, 
A name in glory set 
On every Southern battle-field— 
The “ V. M. I. Cadet.” 


Though many a household fire is dim, 
Your household fires burn bright, 

Then gladly to the soldier send 
A ray of cheering light; 

Sheltered and safe from many an ill, 
Could hearts with feeling warm 

Korget the fathers, brothess, sons, 
Who face the wintry storm ! 

Ou! not on bright historic page, 
Their names shall live alone; 

Foshrined within our heart of hearts— 
Their perils are our own. 


A silver edge on the cloud— 
The day of triumph nears— 

Won by their hands from tyrant grasp— 
Veiled with a nation’s tears,— 

Tears for the noble and the brave. 
‘Who, in this fearful strife, 


Virginia Military Institute, 
December 31, 1862. 


Counted ne cost of earthly ties, 
Of youth, of home, of life— 
Then, if their toils and sufferings 
Our hearts can e’er forget— 
May we renounce our cherished name, 
‘The “ V. M. I. Cadet.” 8. H. 8. 
Virginia Military Lustitute, 
December 27, 1862, 
* NEW-YEAR EVE CONCERT. 


Given by Prof. Koerber. For the benefit of 
the Soldiers. 


Gracefully and noiselessly, 
Float the hours along, 
Holding us willing captives, 
To the witchery of song; 
And while its airy fetters 
Bind us with a spell to-night, 
Another year is waning— 
Shall we pause to mark its flight @ 
A year of hallowed memories, 
When to avenge the wrong, 
The weak rose from thei# hearth-stones, 
To battle with the strong. 


A race of Southern freemen born, 
Their souls had worn no chains; 
And the hand of dark oppression 
Stirred the life-blood in their veins ; 
To One All Holy Presence, 
They in reverence bow'd the knee; 
Then, with a mother’s blessing, 
Went to war for liberty! 
And in the lonely bivouac, 
Or on the tented field, 
May a mother’s faith and courage 
Ever be to them a shield. 


The bulwark of our country’s strength-— 
The brave—the young—the true— 
We seal a glowing record 
Of the past, with prayers for you ; 
And on Time’s open threshold, 
As we light our altar fires, 
Our hearts your names engraving, 
With the hope that love inspires, 
One earnest supplication, 
For the absent loved we breathe ; 
That the Olive Branch be woven, 
With the Victor’s Laurel wreath. 


8. H. &. 
j 
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Chapman and Hall, of London, have 
published a poem, which is making a sen- 
sation, It is. called “Tannhauser,” cnd 
the authors rejoice in the fanciful names of 
Neville Temole and Edward Trevor. The 
Mobile Register copies a criticism from the 
London Times, in which we find the fol- 
lowing: 





Tannhauser’s maiden love is exquisitely 
described : 
“ There canie 
An evening with the Princess, when they 
twain 
‘logether ranged the terrace that o'erlaps 
The great south-garden. All her simple 
hair 
A single sunbeam from the sleepy west 
O’erfloated ; swam her soft blue eyes suf- 
fused 
With tender ruth, and her seek face was 
moved 
To one slow, serious smile, that stole to find 
Its resting-place on his. 
“ Then, while he look’d 
On that pure loveliness, within himself 
He faintly felt a mystery like pure love ; 
For through the arid hollows of a heart 
Sered by delirious dreams, the dewy sense 
Of innocent worship stole.” 


Unfortunately, this impression is not last- 
ing, and wandering feverishly to the “ hor- 
rid hill of Horsel,” where Venus dwells, 


‘‘ Bright in her baleful beauty he beheld 
The goddess of his dreams.” 


His meeting with Venus reminds us of 
# passage in another poem—too little 
known and too little read—Horne’s ‘ Orion, 
and like Orion’s meeting with Diana, it is 
fatal to his peace: 


“ And, from that hour, in court, 
And chase, and tilted tourney, many a 


- month, 
‘rom mass in holy church, and mirth in 
hall, ? 


from all the fair assemblage of his peers, | 


And all the feudatory festivals, 
Men missed Tannhauser.’”’ 

And, ‘as is still the custom in this busy 
world, missing him, they began, to forget 


him; only Elizabeth, his maiden love, still 
yearns after him: . 


One heart within that memory lived aloof, 
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We will not spoil the pleasure of those 
who will read the book, by narrating at 
length how the excellent Landgrave worm- 
ed out of his niece the reason of -her mel- 
ancholy, or how, to dispel it, he summoned 
all the minstrel knights to improvise before 
her for the prize, 


“And hold high combat in the craft of 
song.” 


The absent Tannhauser is fortunately met 
with in time to take his part in this “ Bat- 
tle of the Bards,” for which purpose he re- 
appears among his former friends at count. 
Here is a plagsant picture : 


“Shrill clink’d the corriders 

Through all the courts with clashing heels, 

or moved | 

With silken murmurg, and elastic sounds 

Of lady laughters light; as in.they flow’d 

Lord, Liegeman, Peer, and Prince, and 

Paladin, 

And dame and damsel, clad in dimpling 

silk 

And gleaming pearl ; who, while the groan- 

ing roofs 

Re-echo’d royal music, sweet adown 

The spacious hall, with due obeisance 

made 

To the high dais, and on glittering seats 

Dropp’d one by one, like flocks of burnish’d 
birds 

That se*‘le down with sunset-painted 
plumes 

On gorgeous woods” 





TRUE GREATNESS OF KINGDOMS 
AND ESTATES (STATES.) 


Lord Bacon, in his essay on the “True 
Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates,” has 
the following remarkable passage : 


“The greatness of an estate (State), in 
bulk and territory, doth fall under meas- 
vire ; and the greatness of finance and rev- 
enue doth fall under computation. The 
population may appear by musters; and 
the number and greatness of cities and 
towns by cards and maps. But yet, there 
is not anything, amongst civil affairs, more 
subject, to error than the right valuation 
and true judgment concerning the - powers 
and forces of an estate. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is compared, not to any kernel or 
nut, but to a grain of mustard séed, which 
is one of the least grains, but hath in it a 





One face, remembering his, forgot to smile.” 





property and spirit hastily got up and 






i 
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spread. So are those States great in terri- 
tory, and yet not apt to enlarge or com- 
mand, and some that. have but a small di- 
mension of stem, and yet apt to be the 
foundation of great monarchies.” 

“ Walled towns, stored arsenals and ar- 
mories, goodly races of horse, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance, artillery and the 
like; all this is but a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike. Nay, num- 
ber (itself) in armies importeth not much 
where the people is of weak courage; for 
as Virgil saith, “It never troubles a wolf 
how many the sheep be.” The army of 
the Persians in the plains of Arbela, was 
such a vast sea of people, as it did some- 
what‘astonish the commanders in Alexan- 
der’s army, who came to him therefore,and 
wished him to set upon them by night; 
but he answered, “ he would not pilfer the 
victory,’ and the defeat was‘easy. When 
Tigrane, the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a hill with four hundred thousand 
men, discovered the army of the Romans, 
being not above fourteen thousand, march- 
ing toward him, he made himself merry 
with it, and said, “yonder men are too 
many for an embassage, and too few for a 
fight ;” but before the sun set, he found 
them enough to give him the chase with 
infinite slaughter.” 

‘Many are the examples of great odds 
‘between number and courage, so that a 
man may truly make a judgment, that the 
principal point of greatness, in any State, 
ig to have arace of military men. Neither 
is money the sinews of war, (as it is inva- 
riably said,) where the sinews of men’s 
arms in base and effeminate people are 
failing; for Solon said well te Cresus, 
-(when in ostentation he showed him his 
gold,) ‘Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be master of 
all this gold. Therefore, let any prince, or 
State, think soberly of his forces, except 
his militia of natives be of good and vali- 
ant soldiers; and fet princes, on tlie other 
side, that have subjects of martial disposi- 
tion, know their own strength, unless they 
be otherwise wanting unto themselves. 
As for mercenary forces, (which is the help 
in this case,) all examples show that, what- 
soever estate, or prince,-doth rest upon 
them, he may spread his feathers fora 
time, but he will moult them soon after.” 

lst Vol. Bacon’s Works, pp. 36-7. 


ARTEMUS_WARD’S TOAST—WOMAN. 


Tu yure sex, commonly kawled the phair 
sex, we are indetted for our bornin, as well 
as many uther blessins in these lo growns 
of sorro. Sum poor sperreted fools blame 
youre sex for the difficulty in the garden ; 








but I know men are a desetful set, and 
when the apples had bekum plum ripe, I 
have no dowt but Adam would have rig- 
ged a cyder press, and like as not went 
onto a big bust and been driv off onaware. 
Yure 1st muther was a lady, and her daw- 
ters is ditto, and non but a triflin kuss will 
say a word aginyu. Hopin that-no waive 
of trubble may ever ride across yure peace- 
ful brests, 1 konklude these remarks with 
the following centyment: 
Woman—She is a good egg. 


—_——— 


A YANKEE PRAYER. 


The following parody on the Lord’s 
Prayer was found written on the leaf of a 
tract on the person of a dead Yankee on 
the battle-field of Sharpsburg, and has been 
furnished us for publication. We infer 
trom it that this Yankee soldier was more 
wrathful than pious, and withal slightly 
“ demoralized”: ; 

Our father who art in Washington, 

Abraham Lincoln be thy name! 

Thy will be done at the North, 

As it is at the South! 

+ Give us this day our daily 

Rations of crackers and bacon; 

And forgive us our shortcomings, 

As we forgive our quartermasters 

And commissaries ; for thine is the 

Power, the nigger and tle soldiers, 

For the term of three years—AMEN. 


MY MOTHER. 


The following, by ADELAIDE Proctor, has 
not beén often surpassed. A boy is speak- 
ing of his infantile recollections of his dead 
mother : 


“ The mére thought 
Of her great love for me has brought 
Tears in my eyes. Though far away, 
It seems as it were yesterday. 
And just as when I looked on high 
Through the blue silence of the sky, 
Fresh stars shine out and more and more 
Where I could see-.so few before ; 
So, the more steadily I gaze, 
Upon those far-off, misty days, 
Fresh words, fresh tones, fresh memories 

start, 

Before my eyes and in my heart.” 


A NICE CALCULATION. 
A bachelor friend who reduces every- 
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thing to mathematics, says it is nothing 
but selfishness that prompts men to marry 
these hard-times. They marry, he says, 
because kissing saves a hundred per cent. 
on their sugar tax. 





Our readers will agree with us, that Mr. 
Timrod’s Inaugural Poem, delivered at the 
opening of the New Richmond . Theatre, 
February 1863, is unrivalled in its line of 
eomposition. We copy from the Southern | 
Illustrated News. 


INAUGURAL POEM. 
BY HARRY TIMROD. 


A fairy, ring 

Drawn in the crimson of a battle- plain, — 
From whgse weird circle every loathsome 
a thing 

And sight and sound of pain 
Are banished, while about it in the air, 
And from the ground and from the low- 

hung skies, 
Throng, i 


s 

in a vision fair 

As ever lit a prophet’s dying eyes, 
Gleams of that unseen world 

That lies about us, rainbow-tinted shapes 
With starry wings unfurled, 

Poised for a moment on sugh airy capes 
As pierce the golden foam 
Of sunset’s silent, main,— 

Would image what,n this enchanted dome,” 
Amid the night of war and death 

In which the armed city draws its breath, 
We have built up! 

For though no wizard wand or magic eup 
The spell hath wrought, 

Within this charmed fane, we ope the gates 
Of that divinest Fairy-land, 
Where, under loftier fates 

Than rule the vulgar earth on which we 

stand, 
Move the bright ereatures of the realm of 
thought. 


Shut for one happy evening from the flood 
That roars around us, here you may behold, 
As if a desert way 
Could blossom and unfeld 
A garden fresh with May— 
Substantialized in breathing flesh and blood. 
Souls that upon the, poet’s page 
Have lived from age to age, 
And yet have never donned, this mortal 


A golden strand 
Shall sometimes spread before you like the 
isle 
Where fair Miranda’s smile 


\ Met the sweet stranger whom the father = 


art 
Had led unto her heart, 
Which, like a bad that waited for the tighr, 
Burst into blooin at sight! 
Love shall ‘grow softer in each maiden’s 
eyes 
As Juliet leans her cheek upon her head, 
And prattles to the night, 
Anon, a reverend form 
With tattered robes and forehead bare. 
That challenge all the torments of the air, 
Goesz by! 
And the pent feelings choke in one long 
sigh, 


While, as the mimic thundenyolls, you hear 


The noble wreck of Lear 

Reproach like things of life the ancient 
skies, 

And commune with the storm! 
‘Lo! next, a dimand silent chamber where 
Wraptin glad dreams in which, perchance. 
the Moor 
Tells his strange story o’er, 


- 


| The gentle Desdemona chastely lies, 


Unconscious of the loving murderer nigh. 
Then through a hysh-like death 
Stalks Denmark’s mailed ghost! 

And Hamlet enters with that thoughtful 

breath 

Which is the trumpet to a countless host 

Of reasons, but which wakes no deed from 

steep ; ‘ 
For while it calls to strife, 

He pauses on the very brink of fact 

To toy as with the shadow of an act, 

And utter those wise saws that cut so deep 
Into the core of life! 


Nor shall be wanting many a scene 
Where. forms of more familiar mien, 
Moving through lowlier pathways, shall 
present 
The world of every day, — 
Such as it whirls along the busy quay, 
Or sits beneath a rustic orchard wall, 
Or floats about a fashion freighted hall, 
Or toils in attics dark the night away. 
Love, hate, grief, joy, gain, glory, shame, 
shall meet, - 





clay. 
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As in the round wherein our lives are pent; | 


Chance for awhile sball seem to reign, 
While Goodness roves like Guilt about the 
street, 
And Guilt looks innocent. 
But all at last shall vindicate the right, 
Crime shall be meted with its proper pain, 
Motes shall be taken from the doubter’s 
sight, 
Ang Fortune’s general justice rendered 
plain. 
Of honest laughter there shall be no dearth, 
Wit shall shake hands with humor grave 
and sweet, « | 
Our wisdom shal} not be too wise for mirth, 
Nor. kindred follies want a fool to greet. 
As sometimes from the meanest spot cf 
earth 
A sudden beauty unexpected starts, 
So you shatl find some germs of hidden 
worth 
Within the vilest hearts. 
And now and then, when in those moods 
that turn 
To the cold Muse that whips a fault with 
sneers, 
You shall, perchance, be strangely touched 
to learn 
You’ve struck a spring of tears! 


But, while we lead you thus from change to 
change, , 

Shall we not find within our ample range 

Some type to elevate a people’? heart— 

Some hero who ghall teach a hero’s part 

In this distracted time * 

Rise from thy sleep of ages, noble Tell! 

And, with the Alpine thunders of thy voice, 

As if across the billows unen-hralled 

Thy Alps unto the Alleghanies called, 

Bid Liberty rejoice! 

Proclaim upon thjs trans-Atlantic strand 

The deeds which, more than their own 
awful mien, 

Make every crag of Switzerland sublime! 

And say to those whose feeble souls would 
lean 

Not on themselves, but on some outstretch- 
ed hand, 

‘That once a single mind sufficed to quell 

The malice of a tyrant; let them know 

That each may crowd in avery. weil-aimed 
blow, 





Not the poor strength alone of arm and 
brand, 
But the whole spirit of a mighty land! 


Bid Liberty rejoice! Aye, though its day »s 

Be far or near, these clouds shall yet be red 

With the large promise of the coming ray. 

Meanwhile, with that calm covrage which 

can smile 

Amid the terrors of the wildest fray, 

Let us among the charms of Art. awhile 
Fleet the deep gloom away ; 

Nor yet forget that on each hand and head 

Rest the dear rights for whieh we fightand 


pray. 


Guorr Snis in his new nevel, “ Paddy 
McGann,” proposes “ ApALACcHIA” as the 
poetical name of the Confederacy. It is 
infinitely better than Columbia, which we 
have ceased to “ hail,” except with bullets 
and balls. 


A fellow went, some time since, into the 
store of a fashionablé dress-maker. 

. “Have you any skirts?’ he asked with 
a serious emphasis. 

“ Plenty of ghem ” 

“What is the lowest price per cord ?” 
asked the chap. 

“A cord!” exclaimed the woman, in 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, about a cord. Upin our diggins 
the petticoats bas gin out. I see you ad- 
vertise ‘ corded skirts, and (thought, while 
my hand was in, I would take what you 
had corded up.” 

The dress-maker fainted. 


The origin of the tale from which Cin- 
derella was adopted, is sufficiently curious. 
It was about the year 1730, that a French 
actor, of equal talent and wealth, named 
Thevenard, in passing through the streets 
of Paris, observed upon a cobbler’s stall 
the shoe of a female, which struck him by 
the remarkable smallness of its size. After 
admiring it for some time, he returned to 
the house ; but his thoughts reverted to the 
shoe with such intensity, that he reappear- 
ed ai the stall the next day ; ; but the cob- 
bler could give no other clew to the owner 
than that it had been left, in his absence, 
for the purpose of being repaired. Day 
after day did Twevenard return to his post 
to watch the reintegration of this slippe;,, 
which proceéded slowly; nor did the py, 
prietor appear te claim it. Although } | 
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had completed the sixtieth year of his 
age, 80 extravagant became his passion for 
the unknown fair one, that he became 
(were it possible for a Frenchman at that 
day to be so) melancholy and miserable. 
His pain was. however, somewhat appeas- 
ed by the avatar of the little foot itself, ap- 
pertaining to a preity and youthful girl in 
the very humblest class of life. All dis- 
tinctions were levelled at once by love; 
the actor sought the parents of the female, 
prpcured their consent to the match, and 
actually made her his wife. ; 





Mademoisello Rachel, when giving one 
of her readings before the Duke of Wel- 
lington, perceived that all her audience 
were ignorant of the French language ex- 
cept the duke himself. She went on, how- 
ever, with her seading and spouting, con- 
soling herself with the idea that the duke 
at least understood her. After it was over, 
the duke approached the great actress, and 
said, “‘ Mademoiselle, our guests have had 
a graat advantage over me; they have had 
the happiness of hearing you; I eam as 
deaf as a poet.” 





During the delivery of one of those tedi- 
ous and-interminable speeches that are 
often inflicted upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives,a member who had occupied 
the floor for many hours was called to or- 
der, on the ground that his remarks were 
not pestinent to the question before the 
house. “i know it,” suid he: “I am not 
speaking for the benefit ¢f the house, but 
for posterity.” “Speak a little longer,” 
said Jehn Randolph, in an under tone, 
“and you*will have your audience before 
you.” 


—_ 


A HAIR-OWING HIT AT THE RICR- 
MOND LADIES. 


To the Editor of the Messenger. 


Upen first arriving in your metropolis, 
some two months ago, I, of course, foticed 
with that freshness of observation a stran- 

-geralways possesses, those little items of 
appearance ameng the people, which-were 
peculiar to the place. I nover was inany 
place, village, town or city, but I saw some- 
thing—some habit or fashion which was 
peculiar to the locality and not met with 
elsewhere. 

The first thing that attracted my partic- 
ular notice in Richmond, was the uncom- 
mon nattiber of grown young ladies, who 
have their hair eut short. When I say 
first, ] mean to imply that the ladies always, 


any thing else—indeed, wheré they are 
plenty, men get but very little of my notice. 
Well, sir, the sight of so many grown 
young ladies, with close cropped heads, 
was to me a subject of wonder and specu- 
lation, and I begar. to suspect, that after 
all. the location of Richmond was not near 
so healthy, as its appearance would seem 
to indicate—that fevers—brain fevers— 
bilious fevers—cengestive fevers and all 
sorts of fevers, raged here incontinently, 
especially among the female population. 
Now, the reason why I thought this was 
that in the “spot where I was born,” J. 
never knew a young lady’s locks to be 
shorn, except on account of a severe spell 
of fever, when it was deemed an unavoid- 
able necessity. . In fact, the ladies were 
so tenacious of their locks, that they wonld 
risk much before allowing the desecrating 
shears to approach them—ready.to exclaim 
in the language of the exquisite, 


“Cut off my whiskers? Oh, ye Gods! 
I'd rather lose iny ears; by odds.” 


Memory also recalled one or two cases of 
young ladies, who were the unfortunate 
victims of cutaneous eruptions of the scalp, 
who were shor; and this horrible thought 
caused me to exclaim—* My God, can all 
these young ladies have the scald-head ?” 

Upon mentioning my cogitations to a 
friend, how agreeably ] was surprised to 
learn that scarcely one of these hundreds 
of young ladies, had ever had a spell’ of 
fever or any other sickness! That Rich-. 
mond wts a very healthy locality, and that 
he- was positive none of them were afflict- 
ed with any disease on the outside of the 
scalp. (N.B.) I did not ask himyif he 
thought they were afflicted on the inside of 
it... He further enlightened me, that the 
most of them cut off their locks from the 
mere dictates of fashion; that some who 
were getting towards a questionable age, 
cut their curls, because they imagined, 
short hair gave therm more of the appear- 
ance of a Miss, in her teens; that others 
cut theirs because Miss so-and-so had cut 
hers, an, fina!ly, some cut their ringlets 
because it required mueh time and labour 
to keep them properly combed and dress- 
ed. This he said not by way of any>im- 
putation of la~iness; he was too gallant to 
say that, ard if he had said it, 1 am too 
gallant to write it. 

Now, it is to give my opinion, and to en- 
ter my protest against this outrageous des- 
ecration of woman's greatest beauty, that 
I am wasting this material in these war- 
times—when paper is 0 scarce. I call it 
outrageous. because itis outrageons. What! 
marry 2 short baired woman! Pah!! Let 





everywhere, attract my observation before 





men be closely cropped—it looks business 
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like and genteel, but let the head of woman) Ugiy and venomous, on mankind a blot; 
be clothed with what is more lovely than | Thief, liar and scoundrel in highest degree ; 
— me oye ae pte ania a Let Yankeedom boast of such heroes as 
vention of fashion can supply its place, or} thee; 
confer the grace and besuty it confers.; Every woman and child shall, for ages to 
“ A thing of beauty,is a joy forever,” wrote } come, 
« most sublime master—@o mar it 15 UN-} Remember thee, monster, thou vilest of 
wise and sacrilegious. "a 
Then ladies, keep your locks—keep| ~~ 
them, whether they be flaxen, auburn, | 
brown, black or red—-keep them whether 
they be curlsptresses or ringlets, and be} Wri:ren for the Ladies who visit the 
par that though pe Blind weigher Your! Robertson Hospital. May they receive the 
Larms by other appliances, you never can 
by destreying this time-honored, glorious 
distinetive badge of your sex. 
COsMOPOLITE. | least of Christ’s disciples.” 
Richmond, February 2d, 1865. Nov. 28th, 1869. 


reward of those who “visit the sick,” and 





“give a cup of cold ‘water to one of the 


, 


How oft the soldier stand’ in need 
Cf some one kind and true— 


| 
; 
{ 


The Editor of the Mzsaznazr has, for 
some time past, been engaged in collecting | How oft his heart is made to bleed, 
materials for two books, to be entitled, re-| Because his friends are few. 
spectively, “ SournerN Heros anp Heroic | , 

~ ‘ : iT 
IncipEnTs ;”’ and “ Humorous ANECDOTYS OF | 


THs War.” The materialsalreadyonhand), ~. |. . ‘ 
} Would think it pleasure, eonld they come 
are enough to form two volumes of respec- ¢ ial : ae 
i And give him all! their care. 


is then his mind will wander home, 
Hie knows that loved ones there 


table dimensions. Itis the desire of the 
Mditory however, to collect, as far as pos- | Burt here, although he’s sick and faint, 
sible, all the Heroic Incidents and al! the! No Mother, Sister, Wire, 


. . . - niet é ‘ ‘ , : 
Anecdotes and Facetia of the War, with |Can soothe his pain—hear his complaint, 


the view of culling from them the choicest | Cr cheer his drooping life. 


} 
ouly. These, in due time, will be publish- | , : . 
Nyt Raw a ' He oft receives from cruel hands 
ed in book form. Chcnnminiisbiestt slit iemiiioes 
-y. <—e : oa omer 10 i a Ninrrz 
Vhe Editor requests the assistance of all : : P a yes 
: : 2 ; * ’ ! And that from those, to save whose lands 
who are friendly to himself, or to the en-| - 
i" ~ = ee Ee volunteered to die. i 
terprise. He desires especially to obtain 


the names of those obscure herces, together) But we are happy still to find, 


with authentic facts in regard to their | That all are not so base; 

deeds, who are apt to be overlooked by the | For still to bless'us, Ladies kind, 
general historian. To prevent mistakes, it, Will go from place to place. 
will be necessary for all incidents submit- 


Ke And though our lot is one of pain 
ted for publication, to be well attested. — 


We oft at heat shall bless 
Those stranger Ladies, who would fain, 
Asi usin each distress. 


Papers desirovs of encouraging this under- 
taking willtconfera favor upon the Editor, ; 





by copying the above. Address Dr. G. W. 


‘ 


Raesy, Office of the Southern Literary! Their names by us shall often be 


« 


Messenger, Richmond, Va. | Remembered in life's day ; 


‘Our Wives, and Mothers, too, shall see 
f Their names, and for them pray. 


AN ACROSTIC, 


Iwdicated by the Ladies of New Orleans, to} 
‘May. Gen. Butler—their particular. friend: 


at tee 


Then, O my God, when thou shalt come 
To take “ thy Jewels” fair ; 
Give each, in Heaven, a happy home, 


trutal and vulgar, a coward and knave, . sip 
Ace a “Crown of life” to wear. 


Famed for no action noble or brave ; 
feastly by instinet, a: drunkarisaadsor | * J. R. Meaxs. 


a 
SrePAs aa t , 


ee ey ore mene 
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Extract from ‘a sermon delivered at 
Christ Church, Savannah, on Thursday, 
September 18th, 1862, being Th: nksgiving 
day, by the Rev. Stephen Eliot , B shop of 
(reorgia : 


WOMAN’S HEROISM. 


s * 


* The attitude of woman is sub- 
lime. Bearing all the sacrifices of which 
| have just spoken, she is moreover called 
upon to, suffer in her affections, to be 
wounded and smitten where she feels 
deepest and most enduringly. Man goes 
to the battlefield, but woman sends him 
there, even though her heart strings trem- 
ble while she gives the farewell kiss and 
the farewell blessing. Man is supported 
by the necessity of movement, by the ex- 
citement of action, by the hope of honor, 
by the glory of conquest. Woman remains 
at home to suffer, to bear the cruel torture 
of suspense, to tremble when the battle 
has been fought, and the news of the 
slaughter is flashing over the electric wire, 
to know that defeat will cover her with 
dishonor and her little one with ruin, to 
learn that the husband she doated upon, 
the son whom she cherished in her bosom 
and upon whom she never let the wind 
blow too rudely, the brother with whom 
she sported through all her happy days of 
childhood, the lover to whom her early 
vows were plighted, has died upon some 
distant battle-field and lies there a mangled 
corpse, unknown and uncared for, never to 
be seen again even in death! Ol! those 
tearful lists of the wounded and dead! 
How carelessly we pass them over, unless 
our own beloved ones happen to be linked 
with them in military association, and yet 
each name in that roll of slaughter carries 
1 fatal pang to some woman's heart—some 
noble, devoted woman's heart. But she 
bears it all and bows submisstve to the 
stroke. He died for the cause. He per- 
ished for his country. I would not have 
it otherwise, but I should like to have 
given the dying boy my blessing, the expi- 
ring husband my last kiss of affection, the 
bleeding lover the comfort of knowing that 
I kneeled beside him. 


“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, whén tower and 

turret Pa ‘ . 
Went to the ground.”—Mizton. 


Tue Vandal hardes of Yankees, more 
atrocious than the barbarians, of antiquity, 
have hurled their vilest missiles of destruc- 
“on against the sacred birth-place and! 





abode of the mother of Washington! Six 
noble youths, of the name of Washington, 
have, it is said, been treacherously slain; 
each one, it is asserted, by concealed Yan- 
kee cowards in ambush—and yet these 
Hyenas, (as they have been justly te:med.) 
far more fiendish than the Goth'’s and Hans 
that devastated the fair fields of Italy, 
daily commit the sacri ege of calling them- 
selves the countrymen of Washington, 
the great slave-holding hero of the South! 
There remains now but one crime more to 
fill the measure of their infamy, and that 
is, in obedience to their Hyena instinct, the 
desecration of the great hero’s grave, by 
the felonious abstraction of his remains 
from their sacred cemetery. 
W ASHINGTON. 


*Lotices of Hete CHorks. 











Manan’s Permanent Works. 
Johnston, Richmond, Virginia. 


West & 
1863. 


‘ A summary of the Course of Permanent 
Fortifications, and of the Attack and De- 
fenee of Permanent Works, for the use of 
the Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy. By D. H. Mahan, Professor of 
Military Engineering,&c. The publishers 
do not exaggerate, when they say that this 
is the most splendid, elaborate, scientific, 
and indispensable book ever printed inthe 
South. It is an exact reprint from the 
West Point Lithographic Edition, which 
was exclusively printed for the use of that 
| inetitution, containing 32 beautifully litho- 
graphed plates ; size; 20 inches, 17 inches. 

The printing was done by Evans & Cogs- 
well of Charleston, whose book-work rivals 
thar of the famous Riverside press at Cam- 
bridge; the paper is excelent ant! the 
binding neat and tasty. Fora people en- 
gaged as we are in defensive warfare 
against a powerful foe, this magnificent 
work may be regarded as a national bene- 
faction. 





Victor Huco's “ MisgraBurs.” 


West & Johnston have in press, a trans- 
lation by Professor Dimitry of this series 
of absorbing stories, by the great French 
socialist. Professor D. will, doubtless, ex- 
purgate-its objectionable passages. 


. 





Army Reoutations.—J. W. Randolph, Rieh- 
mond, Virginia. 





This publisher elaims that this is the 
“qnly correct edition,” and has My. Sed- 
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don’s sanction on the title page. The book 
is well bound, has a good index, and sells 
for $1 50 in muslin, $2 in calf, $2 50 half 
moroceo. Fifty cents more by mail. 





SoutnerN PressyTeRiaN Rgvisw. 


This excellent periodical continues to 
come to us, and wears as vigorous a look 
as in the palmiest days of peace. All 
prosperity to it. 


Tuer Junge Apvocate’s Vapg Mracum. Em- 
bracing a general view of Military Law 
and the Practice before Courts-Martial, 
with an Epitome of the Law of Evi- 
denceyas applicable to Military Trials. 
By C.H. Lee. West & Johnston, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Price $5, by mail $5'50. 


We adopt the verdict of the Whig: 

“Tts value at the present time cannot be 
questioned, and the compiler has rendered 
an essential service to the military profes- 
sion who were previously dependent for 
their information ‘concerning the practice 
in Courts-Martial upon European works, 
which, while only of partial application in 
this country, are Voluminous and expen- 
sive, and difficult to obtain. It ig publish- 
ed in handsome style.” 





Vas Dorn’s Triat. Printed at the office 
of the Register and Advertiser, Mobile, 
Alabama. 


Charges preferred against Gen. Van 
Dorn, by Gen. Bowen, resulted in the form- 
ers complete acquittal. The proceedings 
of the Court of Inquiry are here given. 
So far as we can gather, Gen. Lovell is to 
blame forthe defeat at Corinth, but Gen. 
L. wasunder Gen. V.D. Since the acquit- 
tal of Tatnall, and every body else of any 
prominence, we have learnt the value of 
— whitewash. 


Jomrnt’s Practice or War. By C. F. Par- 
digon. West & Johnston, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


The standard Military authority of the 
world. Mr. Pardigon, the tranelater, well 
says of it: “Itis an unpreternding book— 
records the lessoys or experience and those 
principles and precepts which ought al- 
ways to be in one’s mind—is concise—in- 
dicates what we can and ought always to 
do—points out things that must not be done, 
or had better be dispensed with—the ap- 


military men of Europe, is a guarantee of 
its sterling va’lue? Marshal Bugeaud’s 
Letter of Instruction to the 56th Regiment 
of French Infantry and Baren Jomini’s 
second Appendix, are added to the body ot 
the work—greatly enhanclng its value. »\ 





Miuirary Laws oF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., 1863. 


Embraces all the legislation of Congress 
appertaining to Military Affairs, from the 
first to the last session of Congress inclu- 
sive. With a copiqus and admirably ar- 
ranged index. 





Map or THe Seat or War 1n Vireiyis. 
J. YW’. Randolph, Richmond, Va. A cor- 
rect Map of Eastern Virginia, from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Fredericksburg, pointing out 
the principal battle-fields. Pri:ted in lith- 
ograph ut Columbia, S. C., by Blanton Dun- 
can. 





Sones or THE Soutu. J. W. Randolph, 
Richmond, Va. Cheap, handy—the very 
thing for the boys.in camp. 





Sones or Humor anp Sentiment. J. W. 
Rando!lpb, Richmond, Va. 


Another book for the soldiers. 


— 


Evobutions or THE Lins, Adapted to Har- 
dee’s Drill. By Col. John H: Richardson, 
P. A. C.S. West& Johnston, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

An excellent, handy, durable little vo!- 
time, containing a number of valuable 
plates, illustrating various evolutions. 





Tocuman’s Memoria. 

A Memorial to Congress, showing the 
treatment received by Gen. Tochman from 
the government of the Confederate States. 
Contains some characteristic letters from 
President Davis. 





Diary or THE War For SEPARATION. 


A daily chronicle of the principal events 
and history of the present revolution, to 
which is added notes and descriptions of 
all the great battles, including Walker's 
Narrative of the Battle of Shiloh. This 
valuable book is from the press of H. C. 
Clarke, of Vicksburg, and will be naticed_ 





probation it elicited from many prominent 


in Our next number. - 
















